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EDITORIAL 
The Inner Life 


There was once a Scottish king who earned the nickname of 
“the toom tabard”, which, being interpreted, means an empty 
jacket. He had all the outward trappings of a monarch with no 
regal reality behind them. The modern Anglo-Saxon equivalent 
is a “stuffed shirt’! How quick we are to ridicule someone who 
makes pretensions—political or intellectual pretensions, -for 
example—without being able to sustain them by any inherent 
knowledge or ability. The New Testament has a similar term, 
a “hypocrite”, someone who acts a part but whose daily life and 
practice does not bear it out. This word has come to have a 
bad meaning, but hypocrisy in some measure belongs to us all. 
We know of course that a Christian should not only be one in 
outward argument, but in his inner life. Vet it is a troublesome 
piece of knowledge, which we are apt to forget. The purpose of 
this issue of THE STUDENT Wor Lp is to serve as a reminder. 

The sharp occasions of war have forced many of us to take 
the question of the inner life more seriously. The strain which 
war has imposed upon many students has proved to them the 
inadequacy of their spiritual resources. A military campaign 
makes greater demands than a college campus; resistance requires 
more spiritual initiative than research. Perhaps the strangeness 
of our surroundings will have brought us to see that it is far 
more dificult to be a Christian than we had supposed. It was 
significant that one of the most eager discussions at a recent 
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meeting of French Protestant youth leaders, with an unrivalled 
record of courageous service in refugee camps and devastated 
areas, was upon the weakness of their life of prayer, and their 
failure in intercession. ~— 

Those of us who are students, or student leaders, stand at 
the opening of a great opportunity. War gives mankind a shak- 
ing, and the universities, happily, are not exempt. People may 
suddenly come uninvited to our meetings, and challenge our pre- 
tensions; the work of university relief and reconstruction will 
bring us into contact and co-operation with many whose bases 
of action are quite different from our own. How are we gomg 
io face this new situation? With a proclamation of the Gospel? 
With intellectual arguments that carry weight? Yes, indeed, but 
let us be shrewd enough to realise that our opinions may be 
understood, even respected, by those who are quite unmoved by 
the reality which should le behind them. Christians more often 
seem to the world to be people of peculiar views who must be 
humoured than servants of the living God. We must be certain 
that we carry His commission not only on our lips, but in our 
hearts. 

The Devil has_a sure way of easing our consciences, when 
~ they become disturbed in this respect! It is to make us suppose 
that the inner life is a special sort of mystical experience. We 
associate it with certain types of devotion, even with certain 
branches of the Christian Church. Whereas what we should be 
concerned about 1s just our own inner life, for assuredly we have 
one, though we may not be proud of it. As Christians, it is 
simply the place where we do, or do not, meet with our Lord. A 
seventeenth century definition could scarcely be bettered, The 
life of God in the soul of man. The question for us is whether 
that “life of God” is a reality. 

The articles which follow may help us to take some practical 
steps to answer this question. That is their sole purpose. Let us 
not be intimidated by anyone else’s competence in these matters. 
The saints are sinners who have been sanctified by Christ, not 
spiritual specialists. Ultimately it is with Him that every one 
of us has to do. It is He who judges our inner life, shows it up 
for us, and it is He who is waiting to restore it. Only we must 
meet Him, and we must ask Him, 
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How the Bible Finds Us 


Joun Dow 


The mists of time have rolled up and covered over the years. 
Those whom I knew as happy children at play have shot through 
the years of university life and passed into the King’s armies or 
the practice of their professions beyond the seas. Two I recall 
who would vie with each other for a place on the stool of a player- 
piano. I see again their ecstatic faces as, the roll duly placed in 
position, the feet pressed the pedals and the delicious music flowed 
forth. I recall the thrill of their favourite pieces lighting up 
their eyes—Elgar’s Pomp and Circumstance, or Beethoven’s 
Sonata Pathétique. Their delight was in the waves of melody, 
sounds that wooed and caressed, thundered and echoed, lingered 
and brooded, softened and died away and rose again in the mighty 
crescendo. Now I wonder what those pieces would convey to 
them. The horrors of the war years have passed through the 
mind, harrowing and desolating ; the long, long thoughts of youth 
have left their fragrance ; experiences of the gay teens have surged 
over them with gladness aplenty and maybe here and there a trace 
of chagrin and sore disappointment. The maturing mind, the 
deepened reflection, the bitter sweetness of mocking memory will 
all combine to give their hearing a new quality. The old melodies 
will be more meaningful because here and there they can now 
say: “This is a mood I know now, a thought that hurts, a sad- 
ness I have had as my own guest. Yes, I have been there!’ 
Such music will now speak as deep unto deep. So in the Bible 
there is stored up roll after roll of the music of the soul, grand 
pieces of God’s self-revelation, spiritual voyagings that it is for 
us to retraverse. Here is truth divine to enrapture us, moods of 
the spirit to discover and make our own. Only we must listen 
time and again, letting experience do its work upon us, refining 
and disciplining our natures, that we may come at last to hear the 
richer notes and enter into the fuller meaning of the language that 
God is ever speaking to men. 


Over my desk hangs the “Scotsman Calendar’. To another 
these views are beautiful photographs, but to me that glimpse of 
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Glen Affric, of the silver Tweed at Kelso, of the quaint old har- 
bour at Crail—they are laden with suggestion because I have 
been there. I recall when on a summer’s day I rode up the strath 
into an unexpected encounter with nature’s dazzling loveliness, 
or I relive that moonlit evening when I watched the sky at the 
pierhead where the sea seemed to be mourning the tragedies she 
carried in her bosom. Sometimes, under some impulse undefined, 
in that setting the flood-gates of thought break open and carry 
beyond the limits of the seen into the regions beyond. The face 
of nature is itself sacramental to the sensitive, and human con- 
tacts inseparable from the scenes of their occurrence lead out 
into the mysteries of friendship, love and death, and on soil of 
sacred memories there is a wondering within as to the why and 
wherefore of broken ties and affections cut through by the shears 
of separation. It is as if an unseen companion talked with us 
and prompted our desire to lift but a little corner of the veil. 
And when in later years we pass that way again the unanswered 
interrogations surge up once more and the mellowing wisdom of 
the human mind gives but halting answers back. We can go no 
further and the soul craves a revelation from beyond. Is there 
not one to break the seal of mystery? 

Sometimes we follow a road that richer natures than our own 
have glorified by their experience. There is the Dean Road to the 
west of Edinburgh along which Thackeray was walking one even- 
ing with two friends. They were setting their faces towards the 
sunset, watching the clouds and the colours on the hill beyond. 
Against one narrow belt of sky, of tender cowslip colour a 
shoulder of the Hill of Corstorphine outlined itself; and rising 
from a quarry on its slope there projected a wooden crane. 
Standing out there, etched against the sky, it was so placed as 
to assume the figure of a cross; a silent silhouette of startling 
suggestiveness. As the three friends gazed in awe Thackeray 
uttered in gentle, tremulous tones the one word: ‘Calvary’. 
That evening lesser things fell out of mind.* 

So to pass along that road and watch the outline of the 
familiar hill is tobe led into a Presence. Experience unrolls 
before us a spiritual geography. There are trails that we our- 
selves blaze in life where we have our own personal encounters 
with the everlasting Thou. But there are these other roads on 
the map of Scripture where the called of God have walked and 
entered into a new world of reality. When the matured and 
deepened Jacob in his later life for a second or third time “passed 


1John Brown; Horae Subsecivae. 
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over Penuel and the sun rose upon him” he had thoughts. that 
outsoared mother earth. Experience of a besetting God had 
enriched his understanding and cast a new light on the old scene 
and its purpose. We too pass that way and by reason of a 
common humanity and a similar need become sharers in that 
arresting revelation. The same God breaks into our life at some 
stony place of His choosing and keeps on coming till we too 
know Him face to face. We will more readily recognise Him 
when He confronts us at Charing Cross if we have brooded with 
Jacob over Bethel and Penuel.. Scripture illumines life, and life, 
thus grown conscious of its shadows, turns back again to the 
Word. 


The Bible speaks in experience of life 


The Bible is precious because in the richness of its human 
scenes and personal encounters it is always finding the individual 
and surprising him with “Thou are the man.” That mood of 
Esau when, after a day in the open, the mess of savoury porridge 
smelt better than any possible bauble of promise, that day-dream 
of Joseph in the harvest field which put anger on his more com- 
monplace brethren, that yearning of David for water from the 
well of Bethlehem, that impetuous flight from the call of duty 
that sent Jonah to take ship for Tarshish—have we not all passed 
through like fevers of the spirit? Even the tenser moments we 
have known, as in a time of national mourning when the death 
of an idolised sovereign seemed to. shake the foundations of our 
existence, we have felt strangely stirred by the vanity of this 
passing show and, like Isaiah, have vaguely groped after another 
throne high and lifted up. To those who in our time have been 
uprooted from their homes and cast upon alien shores there are 
poignant utterances fashioned for that very hour in the experi- 
ences of the exiled Jews and of the Christians of the Dispersion 
addressed by St. Peter as strangers scattered throughout Pontus, 
Galatia, Cappadocia. Consider a young Norwegian some time 
domiciled in America when the Hitler hordes flooded his native. 
country. He might have read with a thrill of sympathy the story 
of Hadad the Edomite (I Kings 11: 14ff.). A son of the royal 
house, he had as a child been smuggled away from the slaughter 
of his people by Joab. In the hospitality of Egypt he had married 
into the royal house and there found plenty and comfort. But 
when came the news of the death of Joab, the relentless hammer 
of his people, he appeared before Pharaoh with the request, “Let 
me depart that I may go to mine own country.” ‘But,’ protests 
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Pharaoh, “what hast thou lacked with me, that behold thou 
seekest to go to thine own country?’ And he answered, 
“Nothing ; howbeit let me go in any wise.” So with a will the 
young Norwegian hazards his life in a parachute descent on his 
native soil. . | 

If the Bible thus finds us in love of country and human affec- 
tions how much more must it find us in our need of God, our 
soul-searchings and heart-hunger. A nation with a unique 
spiritual sense has poured out in the Old Testament its quests 
and discoveries, its invasions and revelations; and in the New 
Testament God has become personal to enter into the homes and 
the highways, to confront men and women one by one and not to 
leave off till He has carried captive this Nathanael and that 
Magdalene. 

The recurring first personal pronoun in the Psalms invites 
us to make them our very own. Youth in the idealism of the 
teens can use its language: “Wherewithal shall a young man 
cleanse his way?’ Age forlorn and neglected can find no more 
apt simile than that of “a bottle in the smoke” (119: 9, 83). Who 
among us does not confront the mystery and perplexity of this 
life? ‘Thy way is in the sea and thy path in the great waters, 
and thy footsteps are not known” (77: 19). There too is the 
language of varied and manifold passions—unrelenting hate, sore 
contrition, the ecstasy of pardon. We may recall R. E. Prothero’s 
opening paragraph: 

“Above the couch of David, according to Rabbinical tradi- 
tion, there hung a harp. The midnight breeze, as it rippled over 
the strings, made such music that the poet-king was constrained 
to rise from his bed, and, till the dawn flushed the eastern skies, 
he wedded words to the strains. The poetry of that tradition 
is condensed in the saying that the Book of Psalms contains the 
whole music of the heart of man, swept by the hand of his Maker. 
In it are gathered the lyrical burst of his tenderness, the moan of 
his penitence, the pathos of his sorrow, the triumph of his 
victory, the despair of his defeat, the firmness of his confidence, 
the rapture of his assured hope... .” + 


Prophetic voices heard in world events 


The prophetic voices of Israel are for ever falling on our ears 
today with a most telling appropriateness. They disturbed our 
pre-war mood of trustful indifference: “I will search Jerusalem 
with candles, and punish the men that are settled on their lees: 


1The Psalms in Human Life by Rowland E. Prothero, p. 13. 
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that say in their heart, The Lord will not do good, neither will 
he do evil” (Zeph. 1: 12). They made us aware of an accusing 
God in the uneasy years of a half-hearted League of Nations: “he 
looked for judgment, but behold oppression; for righteousness, 
but behold a cry’ (Is. 5: 7). They warned the lands where 
strange new doctrines were being planted in the minds of youth: 
“Woe unto them that call evil good, and good evil; that put 
darkness for light, and light for darkness; that put bitter for 
sweet, and sweet for bitter!’—we had almost said ‘guns for 
butter” (Is. 5: 20). The partisans in occupied lands learned 
from Habbakuk to set them upon their watch tower and remem- 
ber that those whose cause is just shall survive by keeping faith 
(2:4). The prophets knew that the scourge of war is not in 
itself redemptive; a people rudely shaken from appeasement and 
grandly valiant in war may awake to recognise the ancient land- 
marks and yet not return to the house of God: I slew your young 
men with the sword, yet ye have not returned unto me (Amos 
4: 10). There is nothing so modern as the grim duties of a 
bomber pilot, and, yet as the great airship swings over target for 
the night an ancient word may surge up in a Christian conscience: 
“And should not I spare Nineveh, that great city, wherein are 
more than sixscore thousand persons that cannot discern between 
their right hand and their left hand; and also much cattle?” 
(Jonah 4: 11). The debate is ever rising and waxing furious over 
the question of a hard peace for the guilty nations, and in a quiet 
interval we can hear Hosea chime in: “How shall I give thee up, 
Ephraim? ... how shall I make thee as Admah?” (11: 8). 
we look over desolated Europe and Asia and bethink ourselves of 
the broken hearts that are more than the broken homes we grope 
after the precious promise of hope: “I will restore to you the 
years that the locust hath eaten” (Joel 2: 25). Even the 
Beveridge report and all its morning rays cannot touch the-heart 
more deeply than the old time blue print of Zechariah: “There 
shall yet old men and old women dwell in the streets of Jerusalem, 
and every man with his staff in his hand for very age. And the 
streets of the city shall be full of boys and girls playing in the 
streets thereof” (8: 4-5). 


In these days when the meaning of history is being forced 
upon our attention by the collapse of our comfortable nineteenth- 
century view of a steady upward and onward evolution it is well 
to remind ourselves of how the prophets of the Old Testament 
read history in the light of an overruling divine purpose and of 
how in the Gospels and the Acts of the Apostles the Christian 
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thinkers viewed the unfolding of their times. Even as the God- 
intoxicated Hebrew could see in pagan Cyrus and his vigorous 
armies the instrument of a God of Justice, so we today ask if an 
unbelieving Russia may not have a rdle to play grander than har- 
vesting her material conquests. As we view with dismay the driv- 
ing underground of the churches of Europe we can take heart and 
hope from the spectacle of a living and ardent Christian com- 
munion emerging from the catacombs in defiance of the persecu- 
tions of the Roman emperors with strength and vitality enough 
to save the empire and the world. We delude ourselves when we 
think of power politics as centring only in the capitals and the 
dominant peoples: there was more potency ina cradle in Nazareth 
than in the legions of Tiberius, and though the historians chroni- 
cled the comings and goings of generals and proconsuls the real 
world movers were travelling under the humble cloaks of Chris- 
tian prophets and preachers like the Apostle Paul. The imperial 
post-carrying dispatches, sealed orders, portentous documents 
affecting the fate of thousands—crowded off the road into the 
dust a Titus or an Onesimus with a private letter in his reticule; 
but the brief epistles of Paul had more dynamite in them to shake 
the world than Czsar’s decrees. Within the life of nations the 
spirit bloweth where it listeth, noiseless and unseen. Scripture 
does not say that when a Big Three are gathered together “‘there 
am I in the midst of them”: yet if the Big Three are humble 
enough He will be. 


The flaming visions of the Apocalypse have cast their search- 
ing light upon our dark times. As we see our own history as a 
succession of crises we are vividly reminded of the interlocking 
of the several cycles of doom: the seals, the trumpets and the — 
bowls. Why does the seer picture history in this way,—the 
climb up by six steps to a crisis of judgment, then a halt or 
interlude, and then a new series of horrors? Does it not remind 
us of our own actual experience that each world settlement like 
the Treaty of Versailles, made while passions are still strong, has 
in it the seeds of another eruption of evil and cataclysm? So the 
entail of judgment is never broken, for man cannot heal himself, 
and he will not let God be the physician. Not even to the victors 
is it given to build a new era: the seer saw the New Jerusalem 
come down from God out of heaven. But if it be that the cry 
of the martyrs is an appeal to which the God of Justice must give 
heed (Rev. 6: 9ff.), then surely the time is shortened by the 
incredible toll of sufferers that Poland, Norway, Czechoslovakia 
and the charnel house of Europe have seen piled so high. 
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Most often we will want to turn to the Gospels and to walk 
with Jesus in Galilee. There was a quality in Him that made 
individuality stand out whenever He encountered men or women. 
He knew what was in man and by a swift glance, a penetrating 
word, a few strokes of a picture from life we somehow find 
ourselves gathered into His company in our street: 


‘6 


‘.. . Unexpected and apparently irrelevant characters move 
across the scene—Pharisees and publicans, Samaritans and 
prodigals, millionaires and paupers—until the Gospel stage 
becomes the world which it is meant to represent, and every one 
can see himself somewhere in the glass of the story, so that I am 
myself this man, that woman, this young man making the great 
refusal, that young woman making the great sacrifice, that faith- 
ful follower, that hesitant inquirer, that faithless disciple.” * 


How should we come to the Scriptures? 


Now there is no use coming to draw water from the well of 
Scripture with an aimless air and only an empty pitcher on our 
shoulders. We need to come there out of real life situations with 
a sense of poignant need and an awareness of the world’s hunger 
and our own heart’s longing. It is a book for wrestlers with the 
age-old problems of human living. The critic can come and 
charm up words and texts and correct displacements and paint 
in the historical setting and yet go empty away—while a broken- 
hearted and ignorant woman of Samaria will stumble on the 
truth that saves. Was there ever a better stored mind than 
Renan’s, a wider historical vision, or a finer artistry of words? 
He came to the Gospels with the imagination of the painter 
and the knowledge of the Semitic scholar. He sought to make 
the past live again. He did bring to life the Syrian face of 
things: ‘‘Men’s attention was arrested and they thought to see 
Jesus because Renan had the skill to make them see blue skies, 
seas of waving corn, distant mountains, gleaming lilies, in a 
landscape with the Lake of Gennesareth for its centre, and to 
hear with him in the whispering of the reeds the eternal melody 
of the Sermon on the Mount” (Schweitzer, Quest of the His- 
torical Jesus). But we never see the Saviour, and in the presence 
of this Dreamer from Galilee we do not discover a heart-broken 
Peter or the tragic depths of Mary Magdalene the sinner nor do 
we ourselves start as the search-light plays upon us. We do not 


14s Pants the Hart by J. Rendel Harris, p. 174. 
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call out, “Depart from me, for I ama sinful man, O Lord.” The 
judgment of Amiel on Renan expresses the truth of the matter 
when he claims: 


“The most characteristic feature of this analysis of Chris- 
tianity is that sin plays no part at all in it. Now, if anything 
explains the success of the Gospel among men, it is that it brought 
them deliverance from sin—in a word, salvation. A man, how- 
ever, is bound to explain a religion seriously, and not to shirk 
the very centre of his subject. This white-marble Christ is not 
the Christ who inspired the martyrs and has dried so many tears. 
The author lacks moral seriousness, and confounds nobility of 
character with holiness. He speaks as an artist conscious of a 
pathetic subject, but his moral sense is not interested in the 
question... .”* 


In the dust of the conflict we find God’s word 


This lack of moral earnestness would seem to have been the 
flaw in Renan as a student of Scripture. He looked out upon the 
anguishing world and enjoyed the balcony view of life. Theré 
is a story that he tells against himself, the valuation of his mathe- 
matical master who found him one day on a seat in the park 
cosily wrapped in a thick overcoat : “Oh,” he exclaimed, “‘the dear 
little treasure! How nicely it is wrapped up! Do not for any 
sake disturb him! And that is how he will always be—always 
at his studies; and when the care of poor folk calls him, he will 
reply: Let me alone! leave me here in quiet.” He lived through 
the critical days of the Commune in Paris, himself standing aloof 
while berating the political leaders and posturing before the 
deceptive mirror of his own imagination: “I should have wished 
to show myself with something on my back to speak to men’s 
eyes, like the yoke which Jeremiah bore on his shoulders.” No, 
the Bible will not yield up its deepest treasure to one who can 
write: “For sixty-four years I have been a spectator of this 
admirable show—the universe; I have had a comfortable arm- 
chair and footstool, and I have watched the world at one of the 
most interesting moments of its development.” What could 
such.a mind make of the scene in Revelation where the book 
remains unopened till there appears the Lamb as if slain? The 
Jesus who saves was crowned with glory because, refusing the 
role of a spectator benign and aloof, he went down into the dusty 
road to accept the full portion of blood and sweat and tears. 


 1Amiel’s Journal, p. 188. 
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Soldiers who know the heat of the conflict have a better under- 
standing, and they have been devotit readers of Scripture. Oliver 
Cromwell had a Psalm for every occasion of crisis or victory and 
in our time we have a Dobbie and a Montgomery who found 
. strength for the long ordeal of Malta and the desert drive from 
El Alamein. The man of action discovers his own limitations 
and reaches out for the assuring touch of a Greater. Too many 
of us come to Scripture with commentaries instead of concerns, 
with conceit instead of committal, with doubts instead of 
defeats. We need the startled eyes of a challenged soul that can 
rest on nothing but a Saviour, as was given by a great life change 
to the father of Dr. John Brown: “He then left the ordinary 
commentators and men who write about meanings and flutter 
round the circumference and corners; he was bent on the centre, 
on seeing with his own eyes, on touching with his own fingers, 
the pearl of great price.” * 


That seems a startling word of Paul when he exclaims: ‘‘Yea, 
though we have known Christ after the flesh, yet now henceforth 
know we him no more” (II Cor. 5: 16). But the word was 
pertinent. Those who had known the carpenter and played in his 
street and listened to the tones of his voice had the flippancy of 
surface impression. They had not discerned that in him the 
momentous declaration of the Living God was about to break 
upon men. These might have watched Simon of Cyrene carrying 
a beam of wood and failed to understand even afar off why the 
prisoner still staggered and fainted in the sorrowful way. The 
city man knows but the bright lights of the city: the countryman 
knows the stars because he has need of them. Those who still 
tread the paths of the artificialities will find candles enough for 
their twopence-halfpenny errands. But those who do business in 
great waters and court the tumult of the seas will seek to know 
Him Who made Orion and the Pleiades. A falling Fuhrer will 
not find much in Tannhauser to help him to bolster up his shaken 
empire. But he who has attempted great things for God will 
draw power from His Word. Only we must resort much thither. 
It is to the man who digs deep his stony patch of ground that the 
hidden treasure of the kingdom is unveiled. The book of books 
is the record of the great Doer: 


“For still the Lord is Lord of might; 
In deeds, in deeds, he takes delight.”’ 


1Letter to John Cairns, 
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One closing word from the vivid and beloved A. E. Whitham: 


“We are giving too close an ear just now to men who are 
discussing God without experience of Him—anyway to those 
whose discussions are not affected by their experience of God 
so much as by their interest in the enigma of God. If people 
would know God more intimately let them surround themselves 
with those who know Him, the highest fellowship of the Church, 
the greatest of God’s men and women in history. .. . Let them 
keep near to those who are near to God. For the shadow of 
God blesses, and the hem of His garment heals, and His saints 
convey Him to the single-minded.” * 


as Discipline and Culture of the Spiritual Life by A. E. Whitham, 
p. . : 
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The Interior Life and Discipline 
MARIE-J EANNE DE HALLER 


The student’s life is peculiarly open to lack of discipline. 
Lecture hours vary and may be followed or not at discretion; 
life is perhaps lonely, being often ‘withdrawn from the family 
setting with its relative discipline, It is an existence which offers 
the most various possibilities. The student, seeing nothing about 
him but books and laboratories, may throw himself into feverish 
and intensive study, living in a misanthropic sort of way with 
little concern for contact with men and events. Or, if he is a youth 
whose mind is open to every impression, he may attend lectures 
on all sorts of subjects, read everything and join several socie- 
ties, literary, athletic, etc., finding in the end that he has wasted 
his energies and after several terms has touched everything and 
does not know anything thoroughly. Finally, if he is a dilettante 
without character or energy he will find in academic freedom a 
pretext for dawdling instead of the opportunity for systematic 
and interesting work it offers to one who knows how to use it. 


These are extreme cases, in a scale which contains every 
variety of response; for we realise that in this university world 
of freedom without frontiers it is very difficult for cheerful 
young people who are just set free from the discipline of school 
to find their balance at all. We must note too that we have so 
far referred only to normal university life, life untroubled by 
“forced labour” or any other violent measures imposed by an 
occupying power. We have said nothing of the discouragement 
due to frequent mobilisations, between which a student has barely 
time to cover lost ground superficially and in haste; we have not 
mentioned the undernourishment, cold, perpetual fear of arrest, 
which take all healthy impulse from work. We have not men- 
tioned these and yet they have been, and still are, the lot of many 
students at the present hour. 


The spiritual needs of students 


What obstacles for young people to overcome at an age when 
they are least inclined towards reasonable solutions! Unless they 
are gifted with real strength of character it is indeed difficult for 
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them to dominate the situation and approach their studies in a 
mood both as serious and as carefree as these demand. If they 
are isolated and left to their own devices they are apt to be at the 
mercy of their caprice or of the worries and discouragements 
which always beset their path. 


All students, whether free-thinking or Christian, suffer from 
this state of affairs. The latter, however, are in a better position 
to understand what they lack. An authentic Christian faith has 
this effect, among others, of making men aware of what is wrong 
with their lives, and of giving them courage to face the facts 
frankly, including those of their daily existence, because they 
know that they can gain nothing by flight or evasion, but must 
simply unmask their enemy if they are not to become its victims. 
Further they alone know that there is another way out than 
stoical endurance. They have but to look at themselves in the 
mirror of the Gospel. 


I know that some people will think that there is no very close 
relation between what is commonly called the interior or spiritual 
life and the discipline of the practical and intellectual life. It does 
not, however, seem an artificial process to set them in close rela- 
tion to one another. Indeed during these last years various 
groups of students have centred their main effort in the develop- 
ment of the spiritual life, with the idea of giving a strong armour 
to their ordinary life and work which they felt it needed. In 
particular we are thinking of the Prayer Schools in Britain, the 
schemes put forward by the American S.C.M., and the Community 
of Cluny in France and Switzerland. 


The spiritual life is in fact not a separate domain of human 
life. It is not merely part of the private and secret life of human 
beings, welling forth in moments of interior richness and fervour, 
and making luminous parentheses in the daily round. It lies 
rather in a painstaking effort at discipline in meditation and 
prayer. Instead of despising fixed schemes and time-tables, the 
Christian will be able to use them in order to attain an interior 
equilibrium which, in spite of the fluctuations of his moods, will 
keep him from being at their mercy. This equilibrium too will 
help the student to a just sense of proportions and values in his 
practical and intellectual life. 


But what is or should be the nature of his discipline? by what 
standards is it to be chosen? 


In our discussion of this matter we shall just take note of the 
various schemes suggested : 
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Schools of Prayer 

The British Movement, by the organising of “schools of 
prayer’ or retreats of three or four days’ duration, aims at giving 
both theological instruction on prayer and practical training 
in group meditation and reflection. This is perhaps one of the 
surest methods of putting one’s finger on the weakness of the 
interior life and of creating a desire to adopt at least a minimum 
of discipline. The British Movement has also drawn up a 
Memorandum on this subject on the basis of certain experiments 
in personal and collective discipline. This memorandum begins 
by insisting that discipline is not to be sought as an end in itself 
but is to be considered only as a means of increasing our flexibility 
in the hands of Christ; it then affirms that regular daily prayer 
is indispensable no less than Bible study and meditation on the 
Scriptures. At the same time it emphasises the importance of a 
certain time set apart for study of the central affirmations of 
the Faith and their practical demands. Finally it regards the 
regular sharing in public worship as a duty not to be omitted. 
We must add that this whole discipline is considered within the 
framework of a group, or community (another indication of the 
present current of thought). The sense of the Church is steadily 
on the increase; great importance is attached to its visible mani- 
festation, and all are urged to endeavour to realise the Christian 
koinénia in a concrete way since beyond its bounds the individual 
is weak and poorly armed to face life. 


Group activity in America 

The same concern is to be found in the S.C.M. of the United 
States of America. Here the effort is made to create a living 
centre for group activity by means of an intense life of faith and 
prayer, which must no longer be an “extra”. With this in view 
the Movement suggests a triple discipline to its members: 

1) Spiritual discipline. Part of each day to be set aside for 
prayer and meditation, and regular attendance at public worship 
to be made. 

2) Intellectual discipline.. Systematic reading and study in 
order to deepen the knowledge of the Christian faith and the 
present state of the world. 

3) Social discipline. Some constructive social action to be 
undertaken so that the student may identify himself with the 
needs of others and contribute towards the building of a demo- 
cratic Christian society. 
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The Community of Cluny 

Finally the Community of Cluny is a group of young men 
who have come together partly to guard against isolation. The 
terms in which they express their vocation are as follows: 
“The attempt to form a community which lives in the world, 
but whose members are all bound by their faith in Christ and by 
their loyalty to certain rules. The call to this has become irresist- 
ible to us.” Here we find expressed this need of discipline and of 
community life which we have referred to in other groups. The 
-“Clunysiens” have simply pushed the matter to its furthest con- 
sequences. They are bound by a very rigorous spiritual discipline : 
offices in the morning, at noon, and in the evening, a large part of 
which is liturgical; silent meals, etc. In this way they try to 
obey their maxim: “Ora et labora ut regnet.” (Pray and work 
that He may reign.) This community of all but monastic char- 
acter (if we except vows and the meritorious view of salvation 
which they reject as children of the Reformed Church) is an 
extreme case which need not delay us save as an example of the 
urgent need of discipline and community life in these days. 

What are we to think of all this? Is the tendency the fruit of 
a legitimate need, does it answer to the spirit of the Gospel, and 
can it be usefully applied to student life? 

In the first place, why this search for a Rule? Why not be 
content with the moments of exceptional fervour which are 
granted us, instead of forcing this type of discipline? Is this not 
to introduce an element of the artificial into what ought to be the 
pure gift of the Holy Spirit? We must not answer these ques- 
tions by a hurried affirmative. Let us rather ponder what God 
demands of us. He wishes us to be flexible instruments in His 
hands, always ready to respond to the least sign of His will. 
Are we not incapable of this unless we remain in constant con- 
tact with Him, daily listening for His voice in a spirit of prayer 
and adoration? We must make every effort to let Christ, Who 
seeks to dwell in us, meet as few obstacles as possible; and for 
this we must silence the constant clamour of our inner selves. We 
can only attain to this by adopting a spiritual discipline. Other- 
wise the Lord will find the room occupied by all manner of pre- 
occupations and thoughts which are very far from a primary con- 
cern with His Kingdom and His Justice. 

To hold one’s heart and soul always open for Jesus Christ is 
perhaps the most difficult thing of all, and not least for students 
who frequently yield to the temptation of discussing the affirma- 
tions of their faith from an intellectual angle, thus losing that 
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very humility and peaceful receptivity which are the result of 
prayer alone, and of constant prayer. As Gaston Frommel has 
put it, “This is simply the best fruit of practice, the precious result 
of exercise.” Man is so constructed, and the circumstances of 
his life are such, that, unless he sets aside definite moments for 
meditation on the Word of God and for prayer, he will soon be 
too busy to think of them, and so will quickly move far from his 
Lord. To quote Frommel again: “There is no progress in life in 
God save by prayer; there is no progress in prayer but by con- 
tinuity of effort. Regular effort, regularly made, is productive in 
every sphere of toil; this is equally true with prayer.” * We 
might quote many texts from the Scriptures in support of this.? 


Value of spiritual discipline 

But sometimes it is difficult to pray oneself, when one is 
passing through a period of spiritual dryness. That is why the 
use of certain liturgical forms, the repetition of Psalms or other 
passages of the Bible, is to be recommended. Liturgical forms 
are particularly necessary for the expression of praise, humility, 
etc. They offer the worshippers an expression of their faith, 
a mould to which their adoration may shape itself. Further, 
liturgical forms are often much richer than spontaneous prayer 
and lift us out of our spiritual poverty. By praying these prayers 
which inspired the greatest of the saints we gradually learn to 
pray ourselves.* 

Aspiration after a higher degree of spiritual discipline is 
therefore not merely legitimate, it answers a real need in churches 
of the Reformed tradition, which have allowed this side of the 
Christian to suffer too much from neglect, from the sixteenth 
century onwards. So we welcome every experiment which aims 
at supplying this want. 

A further aspect of the present tendency is a new awareness 
of the community character which Christianity ought to possess. 
Individualism and Christianity are mutually exclusive. In Christ 
we are members one of another: our common membership in 
Christ binds us one to the other by the most indestructible of 
bonds, and we must make this unity evident. We shall do this 
by sharing in the life of the Church, by taking part in public 


1a Priére Chrétienne, ses conditions morales et psychologiques, pp. 10-11. 

2Cf. Luke 31: 36, I. Thess. 5: 17, Col. 4: 2, Eph. 6:18, etc. 

3We have numerous examples in the New Testament: 1 Cor. 14: 26, 
Col. 3: 16, Rev. 12: 10-12, Rom. 10: 10, Eph. 1: 3, Phil. 4: 20. 


*This may all appear elementary to members of the Anglican and Ortho- 
dox Churches, but we have to re-learn them in the Reformed tradition. 
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worship, perhaps also by work and life in common. We need 
only reread the passages in Acts 2: 42-47 and Acts 4: 32-37 
which describe the life of the first community in Jerusalem, also 
Romans 12, I Corinthians 12 and Ephesians 4, to become con- 
vinced of the importance of this community spirit. 


While welcoming and encouraging this tendency in these 
different movements we may well ask a number of questions as 
to the forms they should take. The Cluny experiment, for 
example, is interesting for its very absolutism; but it could never 
be adopted by a large number of students. It must come in 
answer to a special personal vocation among young people who 
wish to serve God in their studies and their profession, it is true, 
but also within a special ministry. And yet such a group may be 
as it were the “heart” of a wider circle of students who wish to 
observe the rule and adopt a certain measure of discipline outside 
the full community life.* The role of the resident community 
would then be, as its leader plans it should be, a handful of leaven 
in the lump at the same time as offering a communal bond to 
isolated individuals. Yet if the existence of the central group 
may be useful, it is still not indispensable. Suffice it that students 
agree to adopt a certain discipline of interior life, even a minimum 
discipline, and they will be enabled to leave the isolation that 
crushes them, to avoid being overwhelmed by the countless 
anxieties of their life. 

The great difficulty as well as the most important point in 
the constitution of such a discipline, is to attain not so much a 
theoretical perfection as a truly satisfying solution from the prac- 
tical point of view. A formula must be found which is at one 
and the same time strict enough and flexible enough to be adapted 
to all the fluctuations of student life. It is only at this price that 
a discipline can bear rich fruit. 


The essential elements of discipline 


The essential elements then are: Reading and meditation of 
the Word of God, and prayer. Prayer alone is not enough. If it 
is not nourished by meditation on the Gospel it speedily becomes 
vague dreaming, aesthetic or mystical impulse, or else a list of 
requests uncontrolled by God. Besides Christ has told us God’s 
will for us, that we should seek first His kingdom and His 

1The rule of the Cluny community runs thus: 
eas cuenee your day let your work and rest be vivified by the word of 


Keep interior silence at all times in order to dwell in Christ. 
Let the spirit of the Beatitudes penetrate you: Joy, simplicity, compassion. 
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justice. It is as we read the Scripture and are penetrated by 
its message that we discover what we must ask of our Father, 
and above all what we must thank Him for. 


As for Bible-reading, it is equally incomplete without prayer. 
We are not talking of a methodical daily task which consists in 
reading a certain number of verses of Scripture and then con- 
sidering one’s task done, as a child does after a page of copying. 
What is needed is to read the text with conviction and confidence 
that God has a message to send us through it; to read it in a 
spirit of humility and gratitude, our act of reading set in short 
or longer periods of prayer; finally to see to it that each time our 
mind dwells on one particular message which we shall keep as a 
watchword throughout the day. 


We have spoken above of the variableness of a student’s time- 
table. We must face it realistically: a discipline which insists 
absolutely upon a daily period of quiet at 7 o’clock in the 
morning, for example, will not be followed by those who work, 
late at night or have lectures far on in the morning. They may 
make the attempt, but their zeal, with a few exceptions, will not 
last long. They will oversleep once or twice and then consider 
they have lost the game. What then is to be done? For it is 
clear that complete freedom in the matter of periods of quiet 
is fatal and will result in absolute Jaisser-aller. What advice 
should we give to S.C.M. members on this point? 


A fixed morning time of quiet is a necessary and precious 
possession, provided it is not an absolute law. But let omissions 
be counted as exceptions! They must be made deliberately, so 
that the afternoon does not find us still catching up on that indis- 
pensable moment on which the good conduct of the day depends. 
Regular meditation must become sufficiently a habit for us to 
miss it if the first hour passes without it. This is of value for all 
Christians, but for students we insist upon it the more because we 
believe that this act of recollecting oneself in the presence of God, 
adoring His majesty and letting one’s mind lie open to His word, 
can alone preserve the student from a mentality which is often 
lying in wait for him, urging him to think of all things as relative, 
from a cast of mind which makes him believe he is master of his 
actions and only his convenience and his examinations count for 
anything. No student life is both free and disciplined without 
this daily gratitude to Christ for life in general and their work in 
particular. 
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Spiritual education required 

But it is not enough to tell students this. They must be 
helped in this direction. Several S.C.M.s have indeed arranged 
early morning services, or else during the day in some university 
‘chapel or church, where members can meet in common worship. 
In this way they aid each other in training in the prayer-life, and 
are sustained by their fellowship in prayer. The British prayer 
school seems also a very happy idea. Regular and disciplined 
prayer-life demands a real apprenticeship which no theory or 
sense of duty, however acute, can replace. 

It would indeed be good if, in the different Movements, suffi- 
cient emphasis could be laid on the spiritual education of 
students. Not only is there an actual need to answer, but Christ 
never ceased to urge His disciples to prayer. The present unrest 
of young people gives us the key to a serious lack, and we must 
not turn aside. The world of tomorrow will stand in need of 
men and women whose faith stands firm on doctrine and in situa- 
tions of unusual difficulty, but whose whole life reflects a balance, 
an assurance and a peace which can only come from daily con- 
tact with their Lord. 


MicHaArEL Bruce 
‘Yet not I, but Christ liveth in me” 


The Tower of Babel 


“Tt is terrifying to think that this entire war, with its apoca- 
lyptic destruction and atrocities, has not been enough to dethrone 
the hubris (insolence) of modern man. Must God then take 
still stronger measures?’ * The world is becoming full of plans 
of reconstruction, which many people seem to expect will achieve 
heaven upon earth. Must God take still stronger measures? Has 
this war really not been enough? Yet the situation is not simple 
for Christians; we are bound by our obedience to God to support 
all that tends to establish the reign of justice, and many of these 
plans for reconstruction, though largely conceived, planned and 
supported, with an arrogant disregard for God’s mastery of the 
world, yet claim our support because they would alleviate glaring 
injustices. 

But the problem of human insolence takes us to deeper levels » 
than this. Many Christians, recognising that they must 
co-operate with humanists both in working for justice, and in 
seeking for an understanding of the technical setting in which day 
to day decisions must be taken in industry and politics, fall them- 
selves into the error of thinking that Christianity consists of moral 
rectitude. Prayer and the worship of Almighty God become, on 
this view, utilitarian pick-me-ups to give us added strength for 
the performance of our “real’’ job of social reconstruction, instead 
of a determined effort to achieve social justice being recognised 
as a necessary condition for the faithful worship of God. The 
“means” and the “end” are inverted. 

Further than this, the virus of human insolence attacks even 
those who are most fully aware of its ugliness. We know with 
our minds our complete dependence upon God and yet strive in 
our own strength to utter both the prophetic warning against 
man’s self-sufficiency and the word of God’s salvation. 

It is true that this is absurd, but we do it. If the Devil could 
not persuade us to be ridiculous, we should all be perfect, for it is 


1W. A. Visser ’t Hooft in THe SrupENnT Wor tp, Third Quarter, 1944. 
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the height of folly not to obey the Lord of the universe and sheer 
lunacy to neglect the power offered us by the Lord of all power. 
There are many of us, whose theology is unimpeachable, who 
vehemently repudiate the folly of the insolence of modern man 
and who yet in our own spiritual life share to the full in that 
insolence. : 


rhe | 


The sacramental life 


It is this intensely serious personal matter of which I wish 
to write. Inso doing, I must inevitably touch on the fundamental 
differences between Catholics and Protestants, but 1 hope to do 
so by laying bare the heart of my own religion rather than by 
criticising that of others. 

We are called to do God’s work; we can only do it in His 
strength. That strength is not an electric current which we can 
turn on, it is a new life given to us, which transforms our being. 
Christ, ‘the Lamb slain from the foundation of the world”, gave 
Himself for us once in history. The eternal love of God was 
manifested in an historical act. The Eternal penetrated human 
history and transformed it. Christ on the Cross offered a sacri- 
fice perfect and complete for the sin of the whole world. His 
life, so offered, is our only source of strength. This life is not a 
vague spiritual influence, which we may pick up by our own 
volition; it is conveyed to us by God’s act. In baptism, He 
makes each of us “a member of Christ, the child of God and 
inheritor of the Kingdom of Heaven’’.* We are born again; we 
can no more bring ourselves to this spiritual birth than we can 
bring ourselves to natural birth. We need faith to appreciate the 
gift, but the gift is given by God alone. We cannot grasp it for 
ourselves. Indeed, the faith by which we apprehend the gift is 
also a gift of God. 

In confirmation, our baptism is completed by our receiving 
the gift of the Holy Spirit through the laying on of the bishop’s 
hands. . We are ordained to that “royal priesthood”, the priest- 
hood of all believers. Through the bishop’s hands laid on our 
heads with prayer, we receive a part in the commission Christ gave 
to the Apostles. 


The holy eucharist 


In the holy eucharist, we feed on that body of Christ, in 
which, as members of the Church, we are incorporated in baptism. 


1Anglican Catechism, 
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Christ’s sacrifice cannot be repeated. It was offered once for all 
on Calvary. But when He said: “It is finished” (John 19: 
30), He did not mean “it is over and done with’, as a song is 
_ finished when the last note has died away and all is silent; He 
meant “it is accomplished”, completed as a cathedral is completed 
when the last stone is in place and the people may enter and 
worship. So, as members of His body, we enter into His sacri- 
fice, offering to God “our selves, our souls and bodies’, not that 
we are worthy to offer to God any sacrifice, for our sin makes any 
such worthiness impossible, but through our communion with the 
Sinless One, of whose body we are members, we offer ourselves 
as incorporated in Him. The sacrifice of the mass is no new 
sacrifice freshly offered at each celebration, and thereby adding 
to the one sacrifice, which was complete on Calvary, but in it we 
enter into the one perfect sacrifice, offering ourselves with Christ 
to God, sharing as members of His body both in His sacrifice as 
victim and in His heavenly priesthood. The difficulty of finding 
words adequately to express this thought is well borne out by 
Colossians 1: 24: “Now I rejoice in my sufferings for your sake, 
and fill up on my part that which 1s lacking of the aftlictions of 
Christ in my flesh for His body’s sake, which is the Church’’. 
St..Paul would have been the first to repudiate any suggestion 
that Christ’s sacrifice on the Cross was incomplete, or that any 
suffering of his own could add to it, or have any atoning value, 
yet through his communion with Christ he could fill up on his 
part what was lacking. We cannot add to the perfection of 
Christ's sacrifice; on His part it is complete. God in Christ has 
acted, but by our communion with Christ we can add that which 
on our part is lacking in His sacrifice; but this again is no 
autonomous, meritorious act of our own, we only share in His 
sacrifice through our communion with Him. We can only 
think rightly of the sufferings of our minds and bodies and of 
the agonies of our souls in intercession when we take them to the 
eucharist and offer them in communion with the perfect sacrifice 
of Christ. The eucharist remains wholly God’s gift; by His 
gift we, as members of Christ’s body, the Church, may enter 
into it. 


The communion of saints 


Here in the eucharist also, by our communion with Christ 
and our entering into that one sufficient sacrifice for the sin of 
the whole world, by which alone the human community can be 
restored, we enter into communion with our fellow-members of 
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Christ in-all parts of the world and throughout all ages. This 
communion of saints is rooted'in the eternal. Neither space nor 
death can divide those who are united in Christ. The reality of 
this fact is perhaps felt most keenly in bereavement. “Death is 
swallowed up in victory. O death, where is thy victory? O 
death, where is thy sting? The sting of death is sin; and the 
power of sin is the law; but thanks be to God which giveth us 
the victory through our Lord Jesus Christ” (I Cor. 15: 54-57). 
In Him we are united, death is swallowed up in His victory. In 
the war-time separation of families this fact remains true; we 
still may kneel at the same altar, partake of the same food, share 
one life. In Christ we cannot be divided. So, too, in loneliness 
and danger we are surrounded by “a great cloud of witnesses”. 
Knowing of their companionship from our experience of the 
communion of saints in the holy eucharist, conscious of their 
prayers for us and sharing in their worship of God, we cannot 
feel alone, and in the strength of that faithful companionship, we 
are perpetually drawn back to the majesty and the love of God, to 
which that companionship witnesses. 


Through the sacrament of holy orders we are again given a 
means of union with Our Blessed Lord. Christ commissioned 
the Twelve and by the reception of Matthias into the apostolate 
and all subsequent consecrations to the apostolic office, Christ’s 
commission has been spread abroad throughout the Church. A 
part of this apostolic commission is delegated to every Christian 
who receives the sacrament of confirmation. The priest at his 
ordination has delegated to him a further part of that commis- 
sion for his special work in the Church. This is once more no 
human mechanism, but the gift of God. Bishop, priest, deacon 
or confirmed layman may ignore the gift given to him and betray 
his sacred trust, but he can no more undo God’s act than he can 
in any way earn the gift. 


The life of faith 


Though the whole of this sacramental life of communion with 
Our Lord was in existence before a word of the New Testament 
was written, yet the word of God in Scripture, given by the Holy 
Spirit through the writings of the early Church and its selection 
of the canon, not merely bears witness to this life, but also safe- 
guards its integrity. The Church being the body of Christ, is 
subject to the word of God, of which it is itself the vehicle, for 
otherwise it would be inconsistent with itself. Thus around the 
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life of sacramental communion with Christ, the Church has 
woven the structure of the daily reading of the Bible in the sacred 
offices and personal meditation on the treasures of Holy Writ. 
All these point inward to the life of faith, the life of sacramental 
communion with Our Lord and Saviour. It is from them that 
our life with Christ is enriched by knowledge of whom it is, with 
and in whom, we live. 


Yet it remains tragically true that men may repudiate this 
incorporation in Christ in baptism; ignore the gift of Christ’s 
commission in confirmation and holy orders, failing to exercise 
it in obedience to His leadership; refuse to live the life of com- 
munion with Christ given them in the holy eucharist; fail to 
enter into his all-sufficient sacrifice; and turn a deaf ear to 
his holy word. Man cannot undo God’s acts, or make that which 
God has given him not given, but he may receive Christ with his 
lips but not with his heart. In a measure, we all partake of this 
sin. It would take us too far from the subject of the article to 
enter into the question of man’s free will and how it is that he can 
“neglect so great a salvation’. Rather, in my last few sentences, 
I would turn to the wonder of His life and how we may enter 
more fully into it. 


Christian mysticism 

First let it be clear that this life of mystical union with Christ 
is nothing man can achieve for himself. People are often deceived 
by the surface resemblance of non-Christian and Christian mys- 
ticism, and fail to recognise that they differ only in essentials. 
The great Christian mystics have known more deeply than any- 
one that man cannot save himself and that no spiritual exercises 
of their own will bring them to union with Christ. The mystics 
of the past were rooted and grounded in a corporate life based on 
God’s act in the Gospel and sacraments. The individualism of 
their language bears witness to the uniqueness of each soul in the 
divine economy ; but it makes complete nonsense of their thought 
if it is read against the background of the disintegrated society of 
the present day. Many who read them today derive from their 
study ideas, not only wholly foreign to Christian mysticism, but in 
direct opposition to it. But to those who have once tasted the joy 
of the life of mystical union, and entered into the fulness of the 
sacramental life, the insolence of modern man is unspeakable 
folly. This life of mystical union does not eliminate the dif- 
ference between the creature and the Creator, but by making our 
spiritual life wholly dependent on God, gives to us the joyous 
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humility of thankfully accepting the fruit of Christ’s prayer, 
“That they may all be one; even as Thou, Father, art in Me, and 
I in Thee, that they also may be in Us” (John 17: 21 

The human mind cannot conceive a greater joy than these 
words, “I live, yet not I, but Christ liveth in me”. How dare we 
be so proud as to take such words on our lips? Rather how dare 
we be so proud as to refuse them? ‘There is no other path to sim- 
ple obedience but a complete death unto self and a new life in 
which Christ lives in us and we in Him. We can grow ever 
more deeply into this mystical union with Christ by dwelling upon 
God’s gift of Himself in the sacraments and by opening our ears 
to His word in Holy Scripture, as He speaks to us of the life He 
gives and the salvation which, through it, He makes ours. This 
we can only do through God’s gift of faith, exercised in partici- 
pation in the sacramental life of the Church and the regular prac- 
tice, not merely of Bible reading but of meditation on what we 
read, so that we may not merely read the word but hear it in 
hearts made ready to receive it by this sacramental indwelling. 
Faith is itself the gift of God. His gift is Himself. Faith is the 
fruit of His presence. God alone can respond to God. The glory 
and the mystery is that He can give Himself to Himself in us, 
and that in this mystical transaction our personalities are not lost 
or merged but become for the first time truly our own, because 
they are wholly His. 


Life in Christ—and in the world 


This life in Christ is no escape from the world in which we 
face the problems of reconstruction and justice, for mankind only 
fulfils the purpose for which it was created in so far as it becomes 
the body of Christ, the church of God, the family of our Heavenly 
Father. Living in Christ involves not only treating our fellow 
men justly but gathering them into that body, of which they were 
created to be members. The strength to do this work of justice, 
social reconstruction and evangelism, comes only from God, and 
we cannot do it properly, unless to the fullest extent we are living 
in Christ and He in us. Nor can we live in Christ unless, accord- 
ing to our vocation, we are playing our part in the work of justice, 
social reconstruction and evangelism, in a manner which is at 
once more vigorous and more clear-eyed than that of the well- 
meaning non-Christian social reformers. 


It is a characteristic of the saints, who have entered into 
mystical union with Our Lord, that they are more practical and 
more energetic than other men. Because of their greater aware- 
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ness of the impotence of man to save himself, they are more 
acutely conscious of the problems of power and greed, in all their 
social and political complexity. They are apt to surprise people, 
who are accustomed to the social blindness of the pietistic, by 
being so astringently realistic, almost “hard-boiled”, for having 
no illusions, nor false sentimentality, such as inevitably infect 
all humanists, and social-gospellers, they have a power and clarity, 
in thought and action in the affairs of this world, precisely because 
their “citizenship is in heaven”. It need not surprise us that 
those who live in mystical communion with “the light of the 
world” should be shrewder in judgment, than those who, not 
believing in original sin, are apt to see all practical questions 
through a pink mist of utopian dreams. Nor need it surprise 
us that those who live with “the Word made flesh’? should be 
practical, and free from that curse of impractical theorising, 
which nullifies much so-called Christian thinking on social affairs. 
Of the study of many problems there is no end, and pious resolu- 
tions are a weariness to the flesh! 

It is an axiom of Christianity that we cannot think straight 
about man unless we put God first and we cannot serve man faith- 
fully unless we are wholly given to the worship of God. 
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The Three Temptations of a Christian Student 
EMILE CAMMAERTS 


May I first explain that by “temptation” I mean the natural 
inclination we all have to think, say or do some things merely 
because we like thinking, saying or doing them, and that by 
students I mean men or women, young or old, engaged in some 
intellectual activity, whether they belong to the closer school of 
the university or the wider school of the world. 


Separating study from worship 


The first temptation of a Christian student is to make a false 
division between his Christian and his student life. 

At first sight, religion is only remotely related to Mathe- 
matics and the Natural Sciences. Neither is it intimately con- 
nected with the Arts, especially with Law and the Classics. 
Even subjects such as Literature which lend themselves to reli- 
gious developments are seldom examined from that particular 
point of view in our universities, and attempts to do so are often 
suppressed. It is objectivity, not Christianity, which is con- 
sidered the test of proficiency and the foundation of all know- 
ledge. Religion, we are told, is a personal matter, no doubt very 
respectable, but which should remain confined to the few theolo- 
gical colleges where it can be studied “for its own sake”, as one 
science among other sciences, not as the mother of all sciences. 
Such a claim, they say, savours of mediaevalism and should not 
be made in an enlightened age. 

It needs a good deal of courage and initiative to resist this 
temptation and the gentle mockery which goes with it, the 
courage which refuses to accept ready-made ideas, and the initia- 
tive which rediscovers the old synthesis in which all acts and 
sciences used to combine to glorify God. This synthesis cannot 
be found ready made, but it can be gradually formed in study 
circles where science and art students meet together to discuss 
the foundations of their faith. The breaking down of the “wall 
of partition’? which separates “faculties”, and each separate 
faculty from Christian prayer and study, is essential if the first 
temptation, that of division, is to be overcome. If this elemen- 
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tary condition of intellectual freedom is not fulfilled, each student 
will remain confined within the limits of his individual or cor- 
porate study or worship. He may worship in his home and in 
his church, but he will not be able to bring his faith to bear on 
his work. He will be divided against himself and against others. 
He will pray sometimes and sometimes work, but his. work will 
never be prayer. And since it is likely to absorb more and more 
of his attention, his worship will slowly recede into the back- 
ground or disappear altogether. 


Taking one’s profession too seriously 


The second temptation of the Christian student is to attach 
more importance to his profession than to his faith. 

We take ourselves far too seriously. The young who laugh 
at their elders’ pomposity are not devoid of it themselves. With 
them, pomposity is a form of praiseworthy eagerness which is 
apt to lapse into cocksureness. We are convinced that we are 
called upon to do a particular work, such as teaching or doctor- 
ing, and it does not occur to us that we might have been called 
to do a very different kind of work, such as that of a chauffeur 
or a fisher of men. We may at any time be called to drive a 
taxi in order to feed our family, or volunteer for missionary 
work. A vocation, as a job in life, is not a settled affair; it 
varies according to the call we receive. What matters is not the 
nature of the call, but our obedience to it, how closely we can 
follow the path which is the will of God, not our own. 

Having decided to become a doctor, a teacher, or an engineer 
we are naturally tempted to believe that the fate of the world 
depends on doctoring, teaching or engineering, and to forget 
that the quality of our contribution to these professions will 
depend on the spirit in which it is made. The fate of the world 
does not depend on scientific or artistic developments, still less 
on our own efforts towards these developments, it depends on 
the kingdom of God and the righteousness and energy with 
which we seek it. It depends on our understanding of the 
instructions given us by Our Lord Jesus Christ. 

Faith, the will, comes first; vocation, the job, comes after- 
wards. It may be determined by a direct demand made upon 
our will, by the desire stirred in us to serve the community and 
our neighbour in a certain way, or even by what we call the 
pressure of circumstances. It is not so much our success which 
is important, not even the intellectual interest we find in our 
work, but our readiness to obey and the fullness of life we take 
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in obeying. The lives of the saints are full of conversions which 
involve a change of occupation. A fisherman may become a 
prophet and likewise a prophet may become a fisherman to the 
greater glory of God. 


This kind of temptation is particularly insidious in the older 
men because, if a partial success has been achieved by them, they 
tend to fall into a groove—the groove of their own profession. 
If I have spent five or six years of my life in obtaining the neces- 
sary qualifications to exercise a certain profession, and have 
made a good start, I automatically become convinced that I can 
do nothing else, that I am unfit for any other work, that I would 
injure the community to which I belong—let alone myself and 
my family—if I suddenly decided to take up another activity, 
needing a new preparation. Reason tells me that this would be 
a waste of time and energy. But Christianity is not built on 
reason alone, it is built on divine common sense, which is quite 
another thing. 


Many of these older “students”, nursing their own reputa- 
tions, scoring success after success in the specialised work they 
started at the beginning of their career, may cut a good figure 
in modern society, but from the Christian point of view they are 
drying up. They are losing a sense which is inherent in Chris- 
tian life, the sense of adventure. They are no longer eager, 
alert, listening to the voice of God, ready to leave everything if 
the call comes. They have, no doubt, gained a place for them- 
selves in the world, and so they belong to the world. They have 
lost their youth. And the tragedy is that even this particular 
work to which they have become so utterly devoted, suffers from 
that very devotion. Their mind becomes more and more narrow. 
They live in an airless room; they walk in blinkers. The monu- 
ment erected to their reputation has become a tombstone. 


Loving God with the mind as well as the heart 


The third temptation is the most dangerous of all, because 
it affects the keenest and most disinterested Christians. 

We are told to love God with all our mind and all our heart 
and all our soul, and all our strength, and it is most necessary, 
especially in these days, that we should exercise our mind in the 
love of God and consider, for instance, what service He requires 
of us concerning such questions as social reforms and interna- 
tional relations. This compels us to obtain more information and 
to do some hard Christian thinking in various fields, including 
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history and economics. A Christian may reach conclusions in 
historical subjects without running great danger, if he possesses 
average critical faculties; facts are but facts and errors can 
easily be corrected without upsetting our outlook on life. But 
an amateur Christian thinker or theologian is a very vulnerable 
being. He is exposed to the danger of asserting a stiff dogma- 
tism or fundamentalism, or of indulging in spiritual explorations 
on the impulse of some inspiration which may not always proceed 
from the Holy Ghost. To deal with true facts is one thing; to 
deal with incarnate truth is another; and there is no saying to 
what precipice the slightest slip on that field may lead us. 


We should certainly love God. with all our mind as well as 
with all our heart, but we should not forget that our main pur- 
pose’is not mere knowledge, but knowledge and love. Theology 
is not a science like other sciences in which facts can be tested 
by other facts or suitable experiments made for a set purpose. 
Even our very limited knowledge of God needs all our faculties, 
our heart as well as our mind, and together with our mind; our 
prayers as well as our thoughts and actions, and together with 
our thoughts and actions. 


I am quite aware of the fact that the sin of intellectual pride 
affects the professional theologians as well as the layman. We 
should however remember that most theologians derive their 
authority not only from their writings but also from a long life 
spent in prayer and active work in the service of the Church. 
Some of them have been made over-cautious by experience, 
others have lost touch with the world in which we live and which 
presses in on our spiritual life from every side. They may not 
lead us as far as we wish to go, but that is no reason why we 
should not turn to them for advice when the concert of new 
voices through which we move to-day tends to confuse our 
thoughts and blur our vision. 


The price of peace is righteousness 


I suppose that most of my readers will agree with me when 
I write that the words of Christ, “Seek ye first the Kingdom... 
and all other things will be added unto you’, apply particularly 
to the situation in which we find ourselves at the end of a second 
world war, and already discussing the possibility of a third. 
Few of us doubt that these calamities are the direct or indirect 
consequence of our self-centred humanism, of our national pride, 
of our lust for power. But if I were to add that the price of 
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peace is righteousness and that the best way of preventing 
another war is to pay that price to the full with complete disre- 
gard of the consequences, most of my readers would raise objec- 
tions. They would dwell on the difficulties with which the United 
Nations are faced at present, on the fact that the majority of 
the people concerned do not seek righteousness and ever- 
lasting life, but the good things of this life. They would 
insist on the expediency of preserving invaluable alliances 
and of achieving practical results before the end of hostili- 
ties, when far more dangerous differences may arise. In 
short, they would tell me that the best we should do is the best 
we can do, that we must take “possibilities” into account, and 
that what is beyond our power (what we think beyond our 
power) cannot be good. A loving God could not possibly ask 
us to achieve the impossible or punish us for not achieving it. 


I am not suggesting that those who speak in that way are 
not good Christians, but I suggest that they have been driven 
into that position, because they worship God with their mind 
more than with their heart and that the intellectual pride they 
derive from the knowledge of what is practicable and impracti- 
cable, has distorted their knowledge of what is good and evil. 


If they turned to the New Testament, in all humility, they 
would find the spiritual answer to their problem. In the eyes 
of God, there is no such thing as a good compromise; men 
should be perfect even as Jesus Christ is perfect; success is of 
no value if, to achieve it, truth must be sacrificed; the end does 
not justify the means. The goal is not the happiness of man in 
this world, not even the relief of suffering in this world, but the 
kingdom of God in heaven and on earth. “Seek ye first the 
kingdom” . . . and take your chance. Things may turn out 
well if you render your service to God, as far as you can, and 
if you leave the rest to Him. They cannot turn out well if you 
deliberately give up your principles in order to achieve a desir- 
able end. You cannot strike a bargain with God. God only can 
make a covenant with man. 


These principles have been formulated politically. The five 
points which were considered as the essential conditions of a 
Christian peace by the Pope and by the Leaders of the Churches 
in Great Britain, in 1940, formulate in very precise terms those 
things which should be done and those which should not be done 
at the end of the conflict. This declaration stated, for instance, 
that the law should be the same for great and small, weak and 
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strong, that the freedom of the person should be respected and 
that men created in the image of God should not be treated as 
cattle. , 

It would require a great deal of intellectual agility to show 
that such principles are not implicit in the Gospel, or that we 
should render better service to God by ignoring them than in 
remaining faithful to them. But there is no lack of agility in 
this intellectual age, even among Christians. The horrors of the 
next war are already used as an argument, as they were used 
after the last war. We are all thinking of our children, as we did 
then. We are already afraid, as we were then; afraid of following 
the straight and dangerous path of righteousness, of “leaving it 
to God’, because our faith is not strong enough to trust Him. 


The need of humility 

There are three temptations and three corresponding sins, 
the sin of division, the sin of selfishness and the sin of intellectual 
pride. In each case, especially in the latter, if we are too weak 
to resist, we should acknowledge our weakness, confess our 
shortcomings and throw ourselves upon the mercy of God. We 
should say, for instance, that the next peace will not be nearly 
as good as we had hoped to make it, and that we promise to do 
our best to improve it as soon as we are able to do so. But our 
intellectual acrobats are not prepared to eat humble pie. They 
will tell us that the defects of the peace should really be con- 
sidered as qualities, and that every failure to achieve what we. 
wished to achieve is a great improvement, for the sole reason 
that it has been achieved—which does not hold great promise for 
the future. 

Some of you may wonder why I spoke only of three tempta- 
tions. Do not students, young and old, share the sins of their 
generation? No doubt; but these three temptations are particu- 
larly widespread among us, and they are so subtle that anyone 
who succeeds in overcoming them stands a good chance of over- 
coming the others. 
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Prayer in the Life of the Movements 
- Heren Morton 


The Call to the Day of Prayer this year was about prayer 
itself. It began with the comment on how easy it was to sub- 
stitute other things for prayer, how often we lose heart about 
praying at all. Others within the Federation have been stressing 
some of the difficulties. A student in the editorial section of one 
of the national magazines writes: “Many Christian students, 
especially those of us who are . . . inexperienced have many 
questions about the nature of prayer... . Our Lord said ‘Ask and 
it shall be given you’, ‘All things whatsoever ye shall ask in 
prayer, believing, ye shall receive.’ It is this question of belief 
or faith, which is perhaps the hardest for us to resolve, because 
we are so uncertain of what we should ask, so afraid of asking for 
the wrong things.” A British Travelling S.C.M. Secretary says: 


“It is easy in our... prayers to escape into an unreal world.” 
A German Christian leader writes: “So many great and holy 
words have lost .. . their divine content and their heart-com- 


pelling power.” Another says: “It is hard to find time for 
prayer. Shall we set aside time for God or shall we set God 
aside?” Another writer states: ‘The emphasis has been on atmo- 
sphere and mood, rather than on glorifying God.” These are a 
few of the straws to show the way the winds of dissatisfaction 
about prayer are blowing within the membership of the W.S.C.F. 

Man’s extremity is God’s opportunity. If we feel impotent 
enough and weak enough, and totally devoid of pride and busy- 
ness, then God may find in this an opportunity to bring us to 
the “privilege and promise” of prayer which is our birthright as 
the sons of God. One of the first requirements is for us to believe 
that prayer matters. This is something which the experiences of 
the war years have helped many of us to believe. 


The sustaining power of prayer 


During the years of separation and suffering and silence we 
have been conscious of a sustaining body of prayer. This has been 
made known to us in various ways: 1) Individuals and groups 
have found through prayer the divine companionship in their 
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4 solitude in prison. To what depths a man alone in a prison cell 
) can descend without God and to what stature he can rise with the 
presence of God is shown in the journal of a former member 
of the French S.C.M., Roland de Pury (StupentT Wor tp, 
Fourth Quarter, 1944, p. 323). To what despondency men in 
a prisoner-of-war camp are subject is all too well known, but in 
the account of the five French soldiers in the German camp is 
shown the transforming power of the life of prayer into which 
they have entered together “‘a little congregation, united with you 
(of the Federation) in prayer for the W.S.C.F. and the Church 
Universal’; men who have learned in the midst of their trials the 
“singular power of intercessory prayer” (News Sheet, October, 
1943). To what a degree refugees in another land must feel 
uprooted when they are imprisoned can be imagined as the little 
band of Russians in Paris were taken behind barbed wire, and 
in contrast the joy they feel as from the very first day in prison 
the Camp Church was established and a “parish came into being” 
(StupENT Wortp, Second Quarter, 1942, p. 120). 


2) Within the household of the Faith the bonds of unity have 
held firm and strong. An early word came from Latvia (News 
Sheet, March, 1941) that this sense of unity was strong not 
because of the organisation but rather through “intercession, 
thanksgiving and prayer” and because with all security gone they 
learned the deeper unity of those who “knowing no abiding city 
seek that which is to come’ (News Sheet, February, 1941). 
Members of the Dutch S.C.M. speak of the ‘companionship of 
those who are far away” (News Sheet, February, 1942). A 
member of the German army speaks of “living in the strength 
of ultimate communion with others” (News Sheet, June, 1941). 
A member of the S.C.M. in the United States writes in THE 
STUDENT Wortp (Second Quarter, 1942, p. 111) : “I cannot run 
away from the thoughts of my friends around the world, my 
fellow members of the W.S.C.F. ... Some of you may be in 
prison camps, or suffering perhaps at the hand of my own coun- 
try.... Yet I havea sense of your presence because we are united 
in Christian fellowship. ....As I pray both for and with you 
wherever you are, in many lands, I am confident that our God 
will hear us praying and guide us as we give ourselves to let His 
will be done.” 


3) The power and the importance of intercessory prayer has 
been driven home. From Latvia early in the war came the 
request that we pray for them to remain faithful under stress. 
From Greece (News Sheet, July-August, 1942): “Please pray 


fos 


a se ac 
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without ceasing for us as we do for you.” And from Algiers: - 
“We need above all your constant prayer . . . the struggle above 
all is a spiritual one . . . the struggle must be fought against — 
Satan, and therefore by the power of prayer.” 1 
4) ‘For every member of the Federation there must have 
come some grim moment of horror at the realisation that those 
who have worshipped together confront each other with the inten- 
tion to kill. One member of the United Nations Air Force tells — 
us that he carries and reads his Bible in the German language so 
as to remember in the faith those he fights against (News Sheet, 
April, 1941). And the members of the Chinese and Japanese 
Student Christian Movements have steadily tried to stand 
together in their annual Day of Prayer before God in the shame 


of their sin and the knowledge of God’s grace, an object lesson — 


to others in the Federation to join with them each at the point of 
greatest tension and temptation. 

5) And finally there has been the evidence of the sustaining 
power of prayer in the great moments of decision and crisis 
in the life of Student Christian Movements. This is reflected in 
the moments when the French S.C.M. took part in the Resistance 
Movement, rediscovering the meaning of Christian vocation in 
which the whole mind and the whole life is offered to God, “‘with- 


out letting any barrier separate thought from action, faith from — 


life’. As they stood before God in making their decisions, 
prayer became the heart of political action (StupDENT Wort, 
Third Quarter, 1942, p. 218). Or in the hour when the Dutch 


S.C.M. decided to dissolve because of the decree which excluded ~ 


students of Jewish blood, these members of the “ecclesia militans’ 
stood together in prayer to defend the rights of His chosen 
people at the cost of their own nominal existence. 


God must be at the centre of our prayer 


Such illustrations, partial and incomplete as they are, increase 
our belief that prayer matters. But this is only a first step. The 
next step is more difficult. God rather than ourselves must be 
at the centre of prayer. This is so easy to say and so hard to 
grasp and to put into practice. The Bible helps us. God, when 
He spoke to Moses from the burning bush, said, ‘Put off thy 
shoes from off thy feet, for the place whereon thou standest is 
holy ground.” And Moses hid his face, for he was afraid to 
look upon God. Isaiah in the temple saw the Lord, high and 
lifted up, and heard the voices crying “Holy, holy, holy is the 
Lord of hosts, the whole earth is full of His glory”, and he said 
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“Woe is me, for I am undone; because I am a man of unclean 
lips . . . for mine eyes have seen the King, the Lord of hosts.” 
This is what two among many men in the Bible felt in the pres- 
ence of God and it suggests that where we pray and still have no 
reaction of our own unworthiness, we have not yet put our feet 
onto ground which is holy. Besides providing this kind of 
test, the Bible helps us because from the beginning to the end it is 
the place where we hear the living words of God spoken to man, 
and the question to us which God asked Adam as he hid himself 
from the presence of the Lord God among the trees of the 
garden: “And the Lord God called unto Adam, and said unto 
him ‘Where art thou?” And there is the second great question 
which the Bible puts to man when in the New Testament, Jesus, 
the Christ of God, says to each of us, “Who do you say that I 
am?’ If we want to learn how to pray, and how to put God 
rather than ourselves at the centre of prayer, then we must learn 
all the days of our lives how to listen to the word God speaks to 
us through the Bible. 


In corporate worship 


In corporate worship it is all too easy to create the kind of 
atmosphere, either by the music or the words of the hymns 
which make us feel good or even holy quite apart from anything 
to do with God. The music of the hymns is a test of whether 
our worship is subjective or objective. Too often the hymns for 
a service are chosen almost solely by the criterion of familiarity. 
This may become a great barrier between us and the rich treasury 
of church music. And the words, which may be unsuited to our 
day, can often be changed, provided there is respect for those 
tunes and words which are deemed inseparable by those who 
know their church hymnology. If God be truly the centre of 
our worship, then we will find ourselves replacing the more self- 
centred, subjective, sentimental types of hymns by those which 
are worthy to give honour and glory to God. The Federation has 
already made a beginning with the Cantate Domino, and the 
North American Movements in Hymns for Worship, in which 
have been brought together hymns from many branches of the 
Christian faith and thus made it possible for us to enter more 
fully into the traditional and enduring forms of worship of the 
whole Christian Church. 

The Federation has an equally great opportunity to provide 
free access for its members to the varied forms of service from 
the many traditions within the Church of Christ. We have pro- 
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duced two volumes: Venite Adoremus I and II. The first volume 
brings us to an appreciation of the forms of service from the 
Church of England, the French Reformed and Swedish 
Lutheran and the Eastern Orthodox. The second volume helps 
us to understand the values we want to preserve in corporate 
prayer. As Suzanne de Diétrich says in the introduction: “A 
note on how orders of service are composed. . . . Corporate wor- 
ship is a means of approach to God and of offering to Him the 
homage due from His creation.’ She sketches the phases of 
prayer which constitute the order of service. First we seek to 
stand in the presence of God, our Creator and Maker of all the 
earth and the Ruler of all history and the destiny of men. Wecan ~ 
never understand infinite wisdom and power with finite minds, 
but we can give glory and adoration. If we seek to stand in the 
presence of God resisting every temptation to substitute ourselves 
or our man-made image of God, then by our own sense of com- — 
plete unworthiness we can measure a little how far we have 
stepped onto holy ground. To us when most abased comes the . 
word of a God whose “property is always to have mercy” and in 
this we rejoice. If we stand in God’s presence we are compelled 
to be under His word and so to look to our obedience within the 
‘life we have under our control. Each time we are together we 
reaffirm our faith in whatever statement of creed we use, we 
receive instruction, we join with others in intercessory prayer 
and ask God’s blessing as we close. Such rhythm of corporate 
and of individual worship has come down to us through the ages, 
and at every point we are measured and found wanting by the 
degree to which we find and are found by God. 


Several of the Student Christian Movements during the war 
years have made a special effort to help the membership with the 
life of prayer. The Student Christian Movement of India, Burma 
and Ceylon held a Prayer Conference in the Madras Area for the 
purposes of instruction. A card was printed for the use of indi- 
viduals on ‘‘Methods for the Morning Watch”, similar in form 
to one once in use by the Student Volunteer Movement in the 
U.S.A. This suggests the variety of a prayer cycle—in order of 
meditation, adoration, confession, thanksgiving, an act of will, 
intercession and a final thought to carry over into the day. The 
British S.C.M. has recently established a Prayer Commission as 
part of the national organisation. This Commission brought 
together the evidence of interest and need throughout the Move- 
ment, set itself the task of defining prayer, of determining the 
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effectiveness of the guidance being given, and the value of Prayer 
Schools and doctrinal teaching. 


Prayer the foundation of all S.C.M. work 


If the Federation has really helped us to know the power of 
prayer and National Movements are trying to make it more effec- 
tive, we may be approaching a new period in the years ahead, in 
which we try to make prayer the primary condition for $.C.M. 
program and the foundation for all we do. This is a reason- 
able objective once we have granted that God rather than man is 
in control. For then the purpose of prayer is the complete and 
constant re-orientation of ourselves. With God coming first, we 
then know our own unworthy status and recognise our complete 
need. We begin to understand what it was God did for us in the 
gift of Jesus Christ. We look at ourselves and at life around us, 
seeing ways by which we ean create what is God’s intention out 
of the situation we are in, and the work we do. Until we have 
put prayer into the position of being the threshold over which we 
step into our S.C.M. program, we cannot be sure that we are 
even asking the right questions, or that we have any sound 
criteria for judging our plans and accomplishments. 


At the beginning of an academic year, prayer would deal with 
thought about the nature of the S.C.M., trying to understand 
its function in relation to its university community. Here the 
statements of purpose are of use. For instance the French 
S.C.M. statement includes the objective of uniting “in the faith 
all those who wish to advance the Kingdom in a fellowship of 
prayer and action, and affirm the power of Christ, the Saviour, 
serving as His witness in the University and in the vocation to 
which they are called.” Here are a series of prayer services 
around such themes as: a) Faith—its nature; b) the nature of 
God; c) the nature of the Gospel; d) Jesus Christ as revealer of 
God; e) the nature of the Kingdom; f) solidarity in prayer and 
action; g) the power of Christ; h) the meaning of “Saviour”; 
i) the vocation of witness to Christ. Prayer about the statement 
of purpose serves to clarify the kind of movement to which one 
belongs, and so to give more focus on its real objectives and 
activities. Every Student Christian Movement holds in common 
with the worshipping community of the Old and the New Testa- 
ment the responsibility and opportunity of householders of the 
Faith, and so, much of the material for prayer, as it relates to the 
purpose, will be drawn from the pages of the Bible. 
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It is impossible to bring in new members other than as we 
would for some secular organisation, apart from our own convic- 
tion about the nature of Jesus Christ. As Jesus Christ said to His 
disciple Peter ““Lovest thou me?”, so He asks each of us and each 
Student Christian Movement the same question. It is the ques- 
tion which we must answer before we go out to recruit new mem- 
bers each year. Fear of being thought “pious’’, the use of out- 
worn or unsuitable methods will be overcome by the kind of 
enthusiasm for the Master which wells up from the depths of our 
worship, and is overpoweringly contagious. For then newcomers 
will sense that we are people who are in the grip of a great cause. 


Problems met and understood through Prayer 


The S.C.M. is at work in the University—which is the 
counterpart of the secular world into which Jesus Christ sends 
His followers. Within the University the S.C.M. is Israel, the 
chosen of God, sanctified in truth to serve His interests. When- 
ever programs are to be planned, it is prayer that provides the 
actual coritent and objective, There is the great handicap that 
prayer has so often been thought of apart from practical con- 
siderations, and that S.C.M.s sometimes tend to have their mem- 
bers withdraw from responsibilities in the university life itself 
in favour of their own S.C.M. affairs. Christ’s reign is over 
every aspect of life, and His prayer for His followers was that 
they be sent into the world as His Father had sent Him into 
the world. Prayer in this sense can serve both as the stimulus 
to understanding the mind of Christ about the practical details of 
finance and administration, as well as being the unifying centre 
from which members go to take their share of responsibility in 
other university work, such as the I.S.S., the political groups, 
and every other organised part of university life. 

In the course of the year every S.C.M. will touch at some 
point issues such as war, race, economic justice, and here prayer 
comes in, too. War is made by the State, and the Christian must 
see his relationship to its laws, and the obligation of obedience to 
them. And where Christians divide, and some obey and others 
disobey, how is the unity of the faith to be kept apart from prayer 
before God who alone judges the validity of our decisions? And 
how else can we be kept sensitive to the propaganda of vindictive- 
ness and hatred than as we hold the enemy before us constantly as 
our brother in Christ? 

Or if the issue is one of race relationships, only as we grasp 
the inexorable logic of the love of neighbour as an organic part 
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of the love of God, only as we recognise before God the utter 
corrosion of human relations in race prejudice, only as we see the 
sin of our own prejudice and inaction can we find the incentive 
which keeps our efforts active and of a quality to be effective. 
Jesus with the Samaritans, Peter with the household of Cornelius, 
Paul in his dealings with the Gentiles provide material for prayer 
in these relationships. 

Again, if the issue is one of economic justice, then at the heart 
are the words of the Bible: “The earth is the Lord’s and the full- 
ness thereof.” In prayer, we learn what this means for our care 
of money, what kind of life others are entitled to, and our stake 
in giving up selfish interests which block this for others. 

As the year’s work progresses there will be clashes of inter- 
ests and personalities. One of the national movements has sug- 
gested that silent prayer be used in Executive sessions as a sound 
means of meeting such eventualities. Then there are times of 
fatigue and frustration for every S.C.M., and at such moments 
the Gospel used in the context of prayer has the power of renewal 
and refreshment needed. Towards the end of the year when it is 
time to weigh in the balance what has been done, it is the per- 
spective of prayer which provides the measure of worth. 

In this brief view of the place of prayer in an S.C.M. year, 
much has been left out: intercession for the S.C.M. and indi- 
viduals, participation in the various Days of Prayer (W.S.C.F., 
3rd week in February, Southern Hemisphere last week in June, 
Sino-Japanese Day of Prayer the end of April), sharing with the 
Church in the cycle of the Christian year and making opportuni- 
ties for increasing the appreciation of the Services of the different 
branches of the Church. Little has been said about the forms 
and methods. Venite Adoremus II is a basic guide, the Bible is 
the chief source where we learn to listen to the word of God; 
through constant effort and creative experimentation the forms of 
prayer will grow in stature as we grow in grace. For prayer is 
something tremendous, and as we make it the threshold over 
which we must pass into every part of the program of the S.C.M., 
we will begin to grasp its requirements and its benefits. We are 
never without aid for we have the promise of Our Lord in the 
gift of the Holy Spirit. Prayer as St. Paul understood it is in 
great measure the work of God, and the Spirit intercedeth for us. 
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An Act of Intercession for Prisoners 
| HeENrRr ROSER 


These words were spoken at morning prayers at a 
conference, held at St. Cloud, near Paris, in January 
1945, of the leaders of the French Protestant Council 
of Youth and of the teams engaged in helping inter- 
nees, refugees, and those whose homes have been 
destroyed by bombing (Cimade). 


Intercession means taking one’s place as a mediator. Chris- 
tian interecssion brings to God the sufferings and sorrows of 
men and to men the pardon and grace of God. The Christian’s 
personality is wholly involved in it, he yields himself up to it and 
forgets himself completely. 

Perhaps the first quality needed for this act of love is imag- 
ination. JI mean the seeing of pictures. When we pray for 
prisoners and those who have been deported we must “see” their 
tired faces and their worried gestures, and at the same time, by 
an interior sight which is sharpened by tenderness, we must 
understand the piercing anxieties which at times devour them 
when they reflect that they may not see again, at the end of this 
long journey of theirs, that aged mother, that sick wife, or those 
children they had just begun to know; and we must enter with 
them, by the communion of sympathy, into the spiritlessness of 
that weariness which overwhelms them in the guise of despair 
after so many monotonous and lonely days; with them too we 
must mourn for the loss of a faith which has been worn out by 
long endurance. Poor prisoners!—first our own loved ones who 
have become dearer in imagination, then those others, every one 
of them, who have in the end become ours while we meditate 
on their sufferings. 


From this imagining true intercession springs to new life.— 
Prayer for them.—The offering of all their sufferings of body 
and soul to the Father of Compassion. In the spirit you gather 
up all the sufferings in those far-off camps, you bring them 
together and lay them before the great triumphant love of God. 
The charity of Christ lays hold upon them. He after all is the 
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efficacious Intercessor. And these sufferings, accompanied by 
His love and laid on the divine compassion of God, are touched 
by a sign of consolation. They return to us again robbed of all 
bitterness and despair. Then you too return, always in prayer, 
to those who wait over there on their straw pallets behind barbed 
wire, and you carry to them the peace of God. For you do 
believe, don’t you, in that spiritual transmission, that communion 
of prayer, that “returning” of grace? 

Then comes obedience. What is the value of a thought which 
is not translated into an action, of a prayer which does not 
become absolution? Intercession calls us to obey Him Who 
offers us His aid. Once I have prayed for prisoners and those 
who are deported, all that is left for me to do is so to act that, 
so far as in me lies, there shall hereafter be no others in captivity, 
or deported; that hate, or merely the absence of love, which 
produces wars, captivities and deportations, shall come to an end. 
Is not this the hope of all mankind, of all peoples, of other lands 
and other tongues? And if they do not have this hope, those 
unfortunates who are a prey to such understandable rancour, we 
ought to hope and desire it for them; since it is assuredly what 
He desires and demands of us—He to Whom our prayers of 
intercession ascend; He has made it clear to us, along with many 
other demands which are also gifts, in thé very obedience Christ 
learnt by His own sufferings. 

O Christ, Who didst willingly suffer exile on our earth to 
deliver us from captivity to sin and death, we pray to Thee for 
all those who languish far off from their loved ones, and from 
us, and who with us cry aloud to Thee for their liberation, both 
temporal and eternal. 
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Thinking Ahead as Christians 
The British S.C.M. Asks—The Indian S.C.M. Replies 


Abridged from The Student Movement, November- 
December, 1944 


In February of last year the Indian S.C.M. sent us a cable asking 
us to lobby Parliament for Mr. Gandhi’s release from prison at the 
time of his fast. We felt we were not able to do this, partly because 
we are not organised to make quick political decisions, and partly 
because we felt our members had not properly thought out their 
_ opinion about the Indian stalemate. Accordingly, we sent the Indian 
S.C.M. a short questionnaire in April, 1943, asking for their opinions 
on certain points which were puzzling us. The Indian S.C.M. sent 
this to every branch for their answers. The preliminary correspon- 
dence was printed in this magazine in November, 1943, and in April, 
1944, we had a special India number, in order to prepare our minds 
for the Indian reply. Further, 120 students attended a special India 
Commission at our various Summer Conferences in 1944, where they 
worked very hard for a considerable period each day in mastering the 
details of the tangled Indian situation. At least 80 of these students 
are up at College this year and regard it as one of their responsibili- 
ties to spread accurate knowledge of the problem among their fellow- 
students. . . 


In September advance notes of the Indian reply arrived, and selec- 
tions from it are printed in this number. ... It contains the reply of 
the Bengal section of the Movement, together with the manuscript 
of a personal reply from the General Secretary, Augustine Ralla 
Ram, and Elizabeth Pothan, one of the Travelling Secretaries. The 
entire reply is on the way but has not appeared yet.t. . . From the 
preamble: 

“We owe this to say to you, that a surging passion has pos- 
sessed our people to come to their own in the matter of attaining 
independence and freedom for their Motherland. What you our 
friends have cherished for yourselves and your country has also 
become our craze. The proposals of Sir Stafford Cripps make 
it clear that a speedy attainment of this goal is no more an open 
question but a settled policy. We plead with you not to have 
any reservations on this score but to pull your weight alongside of 
us so that India may attain its full stature of liberty and enter 
into fellowship with you as our equals in a brotherhood of nations.” 


1Deadlock in India, S.C.M. Press Ltd. 1s. 
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1. The first question we asked our Indian friends was: 


“We realise that Mr. Gandhi’s attitude concerning non- 
violence remains influential in the country and the Congress Party 
and particularly the Working Committee of Congress. While 
our Movement numbers pacifists among its members, there is 
general agreement that pacifism as an act of Christian witness is 
quite different from pacifism regarded as an effective political 
policy. The latter many of us regard as an illusion dangerous 
to the order and peace of a fallen world. How far do you as 
Christians agree with us in this? And while such a political 
doctrine is abroad, what estimate do you make of the danger of 
another power than Great Britain taking advantage of it?” 


The Bengal S.C.M. . . . thought our first assumption was not 
founded on fact. “While it is true that Mahatma Gandhi remains 
uncompromisingly pacifist in his belief and practice, Indian opinion 
in the main has not pledged itself to any pacifist policy in relation to 
the present struggle between the Allies and the Axis powers, includ- 
ing the Japanese.” After pointing out that the Muslim League and 
the Hindu Maha Sabha never have professed this creed, they con- 
tinue to describe the temper of the Indian people generally. ‘“Non- 
violence is the ideal method of dealing with one’s enemies whether 
in the context of individuals, national or international relations. 
Nevertheless the spiritual prerequisites in the life of nations neces- 
sary for the effective use of non-violent weapons do not obtain at the 
moment and therefore it would be dangerous and unrealistic to 
resort to such a: situation.” 


The secretaries add: 


(1) The conduct of the Indian soldiers in the present war leads 
them “to conclude that we are quite capable of looking after our 
defence.” 


(2) They do not set their hearts on that kind of defence but after 
this war look for an international police force in which their nation 
will share. 


(3) If other nations will not join an international body by which 
peace will be maintained they look to their ally the Chinese to help 
them. 


(4) They think that the only possible major enemy would be 


Russia and they do not fear such an invasion for it would largely be 
economic and in their opinion preferable to what obtains at present. 


2. Our second question was: 


“Tt is sometimes suggested (a) that the withdrawal of British 
rule in India would result in civic strife on a large scale; (b) 
that the small percentage of literacy, and the ‘one party’ nature of 
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the Congress machine, make the early development of a democra- 
tic national government in India impossible. It is probably not 
possible to come to an agreement about these prophecies; but 
assuming there is some truth in them, should Britain withdraw 
her control even if a risk of civil war or an undemocratic régime 
or occupation by a foreign power were to follow?” 


To (a) Bengal says that though they “recognise the seriousness of 
the communal differences that exist in the country today ... (they) 
are not prepared to allow the existence of these differences to be 
turned into an argument in favour of the continuance of the British 
Power in the land.” Elizabeth Pothan and Augustine Ralla Ram 
express themselves thus: 


“It should be remembered that withdrawal of the British is 
not contemplated as a sharp ‘twenty-four hour’ event, but a speedy 
process in which adjustment should be made.” 


In reply to (b) the Bengal Conference points us to what they 
say are the causes of the communal differences. They are basically 
“deep-rooted economic causes”. They believe that unscrupulous 
men “find it convenient to clothe what are primarily economic con- 
flicts with the garb of communalism.” 


“Tn a similar way communal strife that breaks out from time 
to time in the industrial and rural areas has its origin in economic 
causes ; it is basically a strife between the proletariat and peasantry 
on the one hand and vested interests on the other; the communal 
nature of the strife being derived from the fact that the striving 
parties often enough belong to two different communities. 


“To cure such a strife means ‘adopting suitable economic 
measures, for the solution really belongs to a much larger sphere 
than the merely communal.” 


Bengal is most definite in its assertion that the communal differ- 
ences cannot be solved while Britain is in power, and therefore she 
must withdraw. We are wrong, say they, in stressing the “one- 
party” element in the Congress Party. “It is expedient for the nation 
to unite into a single body in the face of one single problem, putting 
aside for the time being all ideological differences on political and 
economic questions,” is the argument of the Congress and its sym- 
pathisers. “And indeed, because of this the Congress held and con- 
tinues to hold together within its party structure people owning such 
widely differing political and economic beliefs, as traditional 
democracy, radical democracy, socialism, communism, etc. The Con- 
ference thinks that once the need for expediency is over and the 
independence of the country is attained, the Congress will break up 
and there will be the spontaneous emergence of parties based on 
well-defined political and economic ideals.” 
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“The Conference is not apprehensive, therefore, that there is 
any danger of a totalitarian State emerging in India after the 
withdrawal of the British.” 


Augustine Ralla Ram and Elizabeth Pothan comment on the fact 
of illiteracy. “It is a thousand pities,” they say, “that after 200 years 
of British rule India today should be so overwhelmingly illiterate.” 
They go on to point to Russia as an example of what can be done in a 
generation, and to claim that many in India believe that it has been a 
deliberate policy of the alien rule in order to foster their own 
interests. 


“Let us therefore have a chance to tackle this problem our- 
selves. We are more concerned about it than you could possibly 
be.” 


3. This was our third question: 


“Arising from the above, we feel hesitation as to whether 
Hinduism provides basic convictions and moral stamina suffi- 
cient to support a form of progressive government in India today. 
How far is Congress influenced by Hindu philosophy—and if it 
is not dominated by it, to what constituency and group of ideas 
does it appeal in the country? Further, how far is Congress 
likely to remain united and able to take over control, once the 
‘common enemy’ is removed?” 


In reply to this we quote the whole of the answer given us by the 
Bengal Conference: 


“The Conference thinks that Hinduism has not been static; 
it has been progressing and has been influenced by light coming 
from various directions. Even in regard to its inherent nature 
it would be a mistake to think that it'is barren in moral and 
ethical ideals. And if there is any inadequacy in Hindu ethical 
ideals, the Conference would view it as a challenge to Christians 

to influence the thinking of the people rather than as a warning 
that we should shrink away from them. 

“The Conference in the spirit of Christian love wishes to 
draw the attention of their British friends to the prevalence of 
the view, even amongst the $.C.M. circles in India, which is by 
no means convinced that British politics are always guided by 
Christian people or Christian ideals. The Conference has no 
doubt, however, that when confronted with such situations the 
British Christians feel it a challenge to them to bring to bear upon 
their rulers Christian influence rather than pronounce that there 
is little hope of their country having a progressive government. 
While the Conference recognises that the analogy is not strictly 
legitimate, it would rather look forward to an ever broadening 
light shedding its influence on the minds of people in this country, 
and the influence of the small Christian forces in the land becom- 
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ing ever extended, than look for the basis of a progressive govern- 
ment in a foreign power remaining here, especially when that 
Power in its activities in this land has not proved itself to be 
noted particularly for any Christian character. 

“The Conference estimates that while some sort of the ‘Old 
Guard’ in the Congress is Hindu in outlook and ideals, the 
younger generation are not particularly so; the latter are secular- 
istic and humanistic in outlook and sympathies. The influence of 
Muslims is by no means small and that of Christians is gaining 
ground, though slowly. . 

“The Congress appeals to all forward thinking people of all 
communities, though naturally enough there may be difference 
of opinion on particular programmes. Almost all communities 
are represented in the Congress.” 


From the secretaries’ letter : 


“We also should point out that, on the whole, the Hindu youth 
of India is blissfully unaware of the tenets of Hinduism. Hinduism 
is today more of a community that practises strange charity in 
gladly tolerating conflicts and contradictions in the organised 
society and is opening itself to all influences which are focussed 
on it. Russia’s strides in the economic and social realms have 
made thousands condemn doctrines such as Kismet, Caste, Trans- 
migration of souls and Untouchability. Let us also remind you 
that India should not be thought of only in terms of Hinduism. 
India is the largest Muslim country in the world. Buddhism 
which spread over East Asia was a protest against Hinduism. 
Millions of untouchables today are looking wistfully beyond the 
frontiers of Hinduism, and any day they may fold up their tents 
and seek other spheres. Christianity is going forward with rapid 
strides and is making its influence felt far and wide.” 


4. The fourth and final question was: 


“We would be glad of your judgment as to how far Congress 
and. the Muslim League are representative groups, and what 
percentage of the country each can truly claim to represent.” 


The brief answer given in the Bengal Conference was as 


follows: 


“The Congress, it is reported, has a million members on its 
roll but the Conference has no doubt in affirming that such formal 
membership does not sufficiently measure its influence in the 
country. There are millions who though not formally members of 
the Congress, have been and are supporters of it.” 


The secretaries : ; 


“Tf a careful plebiscite were taken it would reveal that thou- 
sands of Muslims do not give their adherence to the Muslim 
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League. We are sorry to say that the present Government has 
ignored them and has given more or less an exclusive recognition 
to Mr. Jinnah.” 


Conclusion: 


“One last word and we are done. None of you need be appre- 
hensive that if the British rule should cease in this land our coun- 
trymen will turn with indignation against Christianity, and their 
effort will be to stamp out Christianity from this land. This is 
entirely unwarranted and has no basis of truth whatsoever. India 
may cry a halt to some of the methods which are adopted today, 
but will never take away from us the rights of worship, propaga- 
tion of Christianity and genuine conversions. Many complexes 
which have arisen in the minds of our people which make them 
identify Christianity with Imperialism will disappear. There 
may take place a purge but it will all be to our ultimate good and 
will make us more bold for Christ. We shall become more fear- 
less before our people. The early Christians had the powers of 
darkness and authority in high places arrayed against them and. 
yet they prevailed. We-wish to follow in their train because of 
our faith in Him Who said that the very gates of Hell would not 
prevail against His Church.” 
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A FEDERATION OFFICER’S TRAVEL 
DIARY 


By air to London in September. By R.A.F. to Paris m 
November. By boat to Boston just in time for Christmas. That 
is my story. 

But it was three months filled with Federation thrills— 
thrills of reunions with old friends, thrills of feeling the pulsing 
life of the Federation as it girds for the great tasks that beckon. 

On the Pan-American Clipper, to my surprise and pleasure, 
was Dr. George Stewart on his way to an assignment with the 
British Army that would take him throughout the Mediter- 
ranean theatre. He is typical of the scores of Federation leaders 
of other years who now are witnessing to their Christian faith, 
propagating the Federation world-view in all sorts of influential 
Spots around the world. - 


Thanks to a misplaced spot of fog our plane came down ten 
miles away from its scheduled destination; so after landing 
from the luxury air liner in a leaky row-boat we proceeded over- 
land on a sight-seeing tour up the Shannon valley past lovely 
Irish villages, with the country folk going to Sunday mass by 
gig and bicycle, to the air-feld from which we were flown 
“blind” to London. At Atrways House Francis and Margaret 
‘House were waiting to whisk me (and George, for hotels were 
filled to overflowing) away to their home for supper and talk 
and the mght. I was fortunate to catch them for they were to 
leave in only a few days for Cairo en route to their old friends 
and labours in the Balkans. They were just then in the final throes 
of being outhtted to go out as W.S.R. workers. It was a chance, 
this going out to serve under U.N.R.R.A., but they were keen 
to take the chance if it meant that they might get to Athens the 
sooner. Ina few days they were off—then silence until the wire 
came—“arrived’. Do you understand when I say I was thrilled 
to see them, to be a part of their last minute preparations, to 
represent the Federation in helping them in this high adventure! 
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An I.S.S. conference in blitzed Bristol, an S.C.M. reading 
party in Cambridge, a meeting with the S.C.M. staff and council 
at Annandale gave me a busy and happy introduction to those at 
the helm of movement affairs in this fifth year of war. It seemed 
strange not to find Billy Greer in the chair. He was just begin- 
ning his new duties as head of Westcott House in Cambridge. 
But able, canny, democratic, Irish Alan Booth is a worthy suc- 
cessor. My two most vivid impressions in these meetings were — 
of their preoccupation with the war as it affects university and 
national life and the reality of their participation in the life of 
the Federation. ; 


I cannot say enough about the magnificent way in which the 
British have stood up to all the war has brought to them. Hard 
work! War production in factories and on the farms; before the 
war they produced two days a week of thew own food, now 
they are producing six! The blitz.. The “doodle bugs” and Vs. 
Devastation, suffering. 1,140,000 bomb-damaged houses need- 
ing repair to make them habitable. 125,000 men, women, and 
children sleeping in the Underground stations every night. I 
didn’t visit a single house that had been untouched. But with it 
all, a sense of achievement, of certain victory, of the absolute 
necessity for pushing on toward a juster, saner world. But also 
a terrible pre-occupation with the war which seriously impedes 
liberal social leadership and political opposition. All honor 
therefore to the S.C.M. for keeping its flag flying so cour- 
ageously. 

Last year I.S.S. was able to secure £4,000 for World 
Student Relief. This year, with new determination and the 
united backing of all student groups (some of which faltered 
last year) they are out for a larger sum. Their total student 
enrolment about equals the number of the teaching staff in 
American universities. It is a very great help to have Dr. G. G. 
Kullman as Chairman of the W.S.R. Affiliated Committee in 
London; he is an ideal link with Geneva and between Pax 
Romana, I.S.S. and the W.S.C.F., each of which he knows so 
well. 


Before I left America we had no idea I might be able to get 
to Paris. But then quickly that possibility loomed. So I requested 
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permission to go, and after one refusal from our State Depart- 
ment and a month of waiting I found myself in a “tin seat” on an 
R.A.F. transport bound for old friends I had seen last in southern 
France just after Pearl Harbour. I had hoped to catch Suzanne 
de Diétrich but alas her passport was nearly expired and she had 
a chance to go by car to Geneva so she left the morning I arrived! 
Thanks to the French Embassy in London which provided me 
with a free ticket to Paris, I was there in a purely civilan status; 
so for my ten days visit I was not billeted, messed or organised 
by the military—a real advantage because it gave me complete 
freedom to be with my friends. What a joy it was! The joy of 
being reunited again; the joy of seemg the new France, after the 
pain and discipline of defeat and occupation rising up to meet the 
colossal problems that confront—not just France—but the world. 
The rest of us have a great deal to learn from France and 
especially from our S.C.M. and church colleagues who in “Chris- 
tian resistance” have reforged their faith into a force of tremen- 
dous significance for the future. As one friend described it “Chris- 
tian résistance 1s a strange mixture of theology and radical social 
action, of piety and politics! For the victims of the occupation 
its members have been servants, smugglers and saviours.’ At 
a moment when France ts reasserting her integrity, her destiny 
and the spiritual basis of her new life, this minority Christian 
resistance movement has a responsibility and an opportunity we 
must not fail to see—and by every resource of Christian comrade- 
ship to help in every way we can. 


I did not get to Biévres! My one real regret. But first there 
was no car, then there was no petrol and finally when Claire 
Jullien had solved both those problems, there was no time! So I 
brought away only some photographs showing the destruction 
and the architect’s drawings for its rebuilding! I can give you no 
better example—or symbol—of the spirt of our Federation friends 
in France. I am sure that, before actual reconstruction can begin, 
these plans will be changed many times. But the real rebuilding 
has already begun. “Weren't you in tears when you saw it?” 
I said to Clatre as she showed me the pictures. “No. I thought 
only of the rebuilding.” I think I can guess how glad all of us 
in the Federation are that we are raising a W.S.C.F. reconstruc- 
tion budget; and I can easily imagine that every Movement will 
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want to add something to its share in that to help the French 
Movement. . 

Four of my ten days in Paris were spent with André ‘de 
Blonay and Yngve Frykholm who came from Geneva to talk with 
Jim Henderson and me about the future of World Student Relief. 
I came away grateful and inspired; grateful for this personal con- 
tact with Yngve and André who have done such a magnificent 
job on our behalf during the terribly dificult war years; inspired 
by the genuine unity of philosophy and planning which we all 
have achieved in spite of all the problems of communications, and 
which in all our talks—on every point—was so evident. It 1s our 
greatest single asset as we go forward. 

As I zig-zagged back across the Atlantic, I realised that I had 
seen something I could never communicate. It was the Fact of the 
Federation. We are not rebuilding it. It is there. God has seen 
to that. In England, in France, Belgium, Holland and the other 
liberated countries as well as in China—and in Germany and 
Japan also—God is using the scourge of war to reveal His law of 
life to his children. This is the only rebuilding—and we, instead 
of being the reconstructors, are, in fact, part of the devastation. 
In the Federation our one task is to give this new life which God 
is creating a chance to express itself—calling us all to new acts 
of devotion, to a new fellowship of learning from each other, to 
new generosity of sharing based upon a far deeper sense of one- 
ness than we could ever have known in easier times. 


ROLAND ELLIorr. 
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THE EDITOR’S TRAVEL DIARY 


Waiting in London 


One of the main requirements of a Federation secretary in 
war-time is the ability to wait, if not patiently, at least gracefully! 
It took me three months to secure permission to travel from 
London to Geneva, and six weeks on my return to secure permis- 
sion to travel back to Toronto. If you add more than two weeks 
either way on board ship you get a ratio of six months travel and 
delay for one month on the European continent. And all I would 
say is that from my point of view it was abundantly worthwhile, 
though it was upsetting for my colleagues in Switzerland and 
North America. One advantage was that I got to know London 
in quite a new way. For three of my months there I stayed 
delightfully in that combined Dutch and British S.C.M. home 
which has been a welcome port of call for many travellers. For 
the remainder I stayed in hotels, but all the time, as I met my 
friends and did my business, I was living within the life of 
London as I had not done when I could safely retire mm the old 
days from my office behind my garden hedge. And London began 
to grip me as it had never done before. The Underground posters 
of “the proud city” with their pictures of destruction and endur- 
ing beauty side by side admirably expressed my new discovery. 
For London 1s a proud city, not in any grandiose way, but with 
the dignity of a great lady whose very shabbiness becomes her. 
She has always been “dated” with her ancient churches crowded 
by business premises instead of standing in the open fields, and 
her government offices overflowing into the homes of a vanished 
society. Part of her charm is that she maintains the life of a 
metropolis in a series of small town communities, and it is greatly 
to be hoped that in making her more habitable no one will attempt 
to bring her up-to-date. 

London happens to be in “southern England” and so there 
was a certain amount of “enemy air activity’. To those who had 
lived through “the big blitz” and “the little blitz’ and “the fly 
blitz’, as my chamber-maid listed them, these unpredictable 
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heavenly visitants were a source of irritation rather than alarm. 
Yet I never did get over the eeriness of waiting for my Under- 
ground train with people making up their beds or trying to get 
to sleep, or having a night-cap cup of tea behind me. And the 
sight of scores of windows being boarded up at the same time, 
while the cleansing department, like seven maids with seven mops, 
cleared the street, kept me mindful of that inconvenience and 
expenditure of nervous energy which Londoners had borne so 
long. I worshipped frequently in a church of many friendly 
associations which stood undamaged in a square otherwise prac- 
tically in ruins. I remember especially a communion service with 
the white cloths on the bookboards of the pews in old-fashioned 
and becoming style, and how the sacred rite was punctuated by 
distant blasts. When I returned from Europe the church and the 
room where I had met the London S.C.M. Council were shat- 
tered. But as we worshipped in a dingy hall behind I realised how 
precious, and how enduring 1s the tradition of the English Pres- 
byterian Church, more deeply rooted in the Church Universal 
because some of its leaders, whom we felt we ill could spare, had 
been so suddenly removed, 


Students in London 


A frequent resting place was the Student Movement House, 
that international club for students, born in one great war and 
weathering a second. It was good to use the house as a club, a 
place to go to meet friends, rather than as a sphere of interest, a 
place to meet overseas students! The birthday party, the nativity 
play, and the meeting when the warden spoke of her present work 
for British troops in Brussels were like stakes driven through into 
the Federation. And to pass upstairs on a Sunday evening and 
worship with the two or three who knew why the club existed, 
~ and what sustained it, was to catch a new vision of all that it was 
worth waiting in London for. 


The sight of University College students sitting in the sun 
on the steps of thei windowless, roofless central building 
reminded me that students had come back to Bloomsbury. I had 
the chance of visiting several London colleges to speak on the 
Federation, including one at least in which no S.C.M. branch 
had existed before the war. I spent a spring week-end with a 
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group of London S.C.M. members who had managed to bring 
three times their number to take active part in a conference, 
though few would have chosen to call themselves Christian. I had 
a feeling that the break with tradition had been a good thing in 
that the habits and experiences of the past had been sifted, and 
much that was of no particular value had been forgotten, while 
the really strong leads remained. 


Students in Committee 


The two sessions of the S.C.M. general committee gave me a 
similar feeling. We tackled big questions, such as the devotional 
life, the missionary motive, and our international responsibilities 
with all the freshness of a first discussion. Surely that is the great 
advantage of an S.C.M. committee over all others; people depart 
and leave the field free for their successors. And yet the familiar 
impassioned arguments, which seemed to tear in two the very 
fabric of the faith, were much in evidence. A stranger might 
have thought that no unity or substance remained on which to 
build a movement. Then the discussion was lit by some con- 
scious or unconscious flash of humour, and he would have seen 
that here was an intimacy which could stand the utmost frankness. 


It was particularly interesting to be present at a discussion on 
the relation between Britain and India. I was struck at once by 
the difference from any similar political discussion in the U.S.A. 
In America there would at once have been a feeling that certain 
great moral principles must be enunciated, and students urged to 
go out and take risks in their name. In Britain moral principles 
were never mentioned, an uneasy conscience about them was 
taken for granted, but it seemed important not to ease our con- 
science by any declaration or action which might have no other 
purpose. The problem was whether we knew enough to say or do 
anything which might not prove to be purely superficial, and per- 
haps in the end damaging. In the end the general committee did 
decide to take a partciular course of action. It would certainly 
have seemed dilatory, insufficient, and inept to students in 
America, still more so to students in India, but it-marked a 
genuine attempt not just to express irritation with the policies of 
the day but to make a political judgment on a Christian basis. As 
such it was exceedingly important, though its political effective- 
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ness may have been nil. I fancy that the leaders of the Indian 
S.C.M. know that a sudden burst of political activity on the part 
of their British contemporaries would mean that they had not 
reflected on the matters at issue, and an enunciation of general 
principles that they did not really think the issues very important. 
The queer stilted phrasing of their documentation meant that 
they cared, and cared so that it hurt. Perhaps that caring 1s more 
vital for the preserving of fellowship than any jejune solutions. 


Looking outwards 


London proved a better European listening post even than I 
had expected. Friends from Holland and Norway and Czecho- 
slovakia and France, whom I was constantly meeting, kept me in 
mind of the sufferings and hopes of their fellow students. Talks 
with chaplains back from France and Belgium, and with many old 
S.C.M. members, concerned in one way or another with the future 
of Europe, began to prepare me for the paradoxes and complica- 
tions of liberation. Then there was the opportunity of learning 
about the African continent which looms so much nearer in 
Britain just as South America recedes. 


The long delayed visit to France had elements of anti-climax 
about it. There was much talk of security and permits, of the 
secrecy of plane travel, and the validity of visas, then suddenly all 
was clear, and I was told to go and buy my ticket by train and 
ship. Surreptitiously I stole to Victoria and crept up the stairs 
to the Continental ticket office, only to be issued with the familar 
buff booklet, and to be asked why I did not take a return to Paris, 
when I was at it! I might have known that travel is either quite 
extraordinary or wholly ordinary; it is never half and between! 
I landed to the sound of famuliar Scottish voices, and looked 
around in the gathering dark at the little harbour, so often entered 
in days of peace, and now full of memories of Canadian courage. 
A British signals officer and I adjusted our legs in the carriage 
and, deciding in good English fashion that there was no need to 
start a conversation, fell asleep and woke up in Parts. 


The Wounds of,France 


My first period in Paris was chilled by bitter frost, and my 
second, when I had returned from Geneva, was warmed by spring 
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sunshine. These were the two moods of the city, and their inter- 
play was the French scene. A few weeks after liberation not a 
trace of the grim period of occupation, save a few scars of war- 
| fare, remained. It was hard to realise that the city had ever 
been occupied; indeed one of my French friends had bought a 
book of photographs of the liberation to remind him of the event. 
Politics aside, Free France had always been France, and now 
the essential freedom of France was everywhere manifest. As the 
conquerors had vanished without trace, so the Allies in spite of 
their omnipresence seemed only wcidental. Paris was the 
unequalled capital of a great country and had no need to explain 
or defend herself. And yet there were the sharp realities of cold 
and hunger as reminders that liberation was costly, more cosily 
than had been expected, but also as symbols of that deep hurt to 
France which no mere restoration of political freedom could heal. 
As I talked with old friends and touched again the fringe of suf- 
fering which I had first brushed against in 1940, my heart was 
aware of human misery made up of deportation and sudden death, 
of the destruction of homes, the wasting of hunger and disease, 
and all those nameless offences to personal privacy and dignity, 
which war brings in its train. Occupation and liberation have 
become technical terms of war, and those who stand afar are apt 
to imagine that the latter cancels out the former. But as one’s 
mind runs on from the sufferings of France to those of Holland 
and Norway, Czechoslovakia and Poland, all down the catalogue 
with its increasing tragedy, it is reminded of losses which the 
years cannot restore. And all the comfort we find in generalisa- 
tions based on apparent normalities is false. Life is incurably 
ordinary and hides its wounds, but normality does not heal the 
wounds. : 
Only the Christian Gospel can heal the wounds of France. At 
St. Cloud in the end of January there was a meeting of the leaders 
of the Conseil Protestant de Jeunesse and of the Comité inter- 
mouvement aupres des évacués—C.P.J. and Cimade, new names 
which the new situation in France has thrown up. Some fifty 
young men and women met to consider the relation of that Gospel 
to the problems of liberation on the basis of their experience of the 
problems of occupation. It was a virile, eager group, ready as ever 
to burst into song, frankly welcoming to the returning stranger, 
and bringing the knowledge of active service in internment camp 
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or razed city to the plans of future work. I remember a prayer of 
intercession for deportees and prisoners-of-war, which made me 
realise their lot as no amount of speaking on their behalf had 
done. When I commented upon its intimate understanding I was 
greeted with a “Why not?” for he who prayed had himself been a 
prisoner. Yet the old problems of youth work remained—reach- 
ing the outsiders, relationships to the churches, our lack of fatth 
and discipline and so on; only there was a determination to attack 
along the whole front of human life, and a confidence in the 
prevailing power of faith, which deeply moved me. We might be 
puzzled from the outside by new developments, especially perhaps 
by new forms of organisation which brought the youth move- 
ments into closer relationship with the churches. But is was clear 
as daylight that this meant no withdrawal to safety but an advance 
in the name of the Church to the pomts of danger. 


A movement rebuilding 


I was fortunate in being able to attend several S.C.M. meetings 
during my brief stay and to be encouraged again by the flexibility 
and resilience of a student organisation. On the one hand there 
were difficulties in finding and keeping staff, in knowing whether 
the men were all going to be called to the colours again, in secur- 
ing paper for publications, in finding the means of travel. On the 
other hand there was a movement, the Fédé was very much alive, 
André Dumas, who was a student at the W.S.C.F. General Com- 
mittee in 1938 was now its eager, attractive General Secretary; 
the movement was finding its own leaders again. Further, time 
was not being spent on elaborate theoretical discussions about the 
future. The students were there, and the job was at hand. As I 
sat round the long table in the room at Vaugirard 46 and shared 
in the sprightly conversation and the. meagre rations of that 
generous-hearted group, I saw with how little fuss a movement 
could pick up again, and as the discussions later on ranged over 
a wide field, refusing no hurdles, I saw how in France, as else- 
where in Europe, the movement had now an unexampled chance 
of reaching more deeply into the life of the university. A mission 
was being planned, as in old days, for the Latin Quarter, and I 
literally stumbled into the midst of the planning committee as it 
sat on the floor with its ski booted feet stuck out in front of it. 
The discussion was vigorous and fundamental. Roughly the issue 
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was between the advocates of justice as the topic of the mission 
and those of vérité. At first I thought that those who sponsored 
justice and talked in that unfamiliar European way of law and the 
Gospel would win, but those who steadily pointed out that “What 
is truth?” is still the key question for students in the end were 
victorious. The proclamation of the truth as it is in Jesus is still 
the place from which any Christian approach to students must 
begin. 

One afternoon before I left Paris I paid a visit with Mlle Clare 
Jullien to La Roche-Dieu, Biévres, the once beautiful little 
chateau which had been for all too brief a period the centre of the 
life of the French S.C.M. No place in the world in the years just 
before the war had been so dear to Federation leaders from every 
country. Now only its roofless walls remain to remind us that war 
may shatter all our outward plans. Yes, and the very plans of 
those who brought destruction, for the proud boast painted on the 
walls of an earthly kingdom which was to remain for ever has 
already been turned into a mockery. I spoke with one or two 
members of the American Army detachment, attending to their | 
trucks, parked in the mud of what had once been the courtyard 
and shaded avenue, and told them, students of yesterday, how 
some of their contemporaries had found these woods a place of 
peace. We stood for a moment in the chapel, turned into garage, 
and thought of the services of Holy Communion round the black 
marble table before the cross still bearing its witness on the wall. 
Later in the day I spent some eager hours of talk with Francis 
Miller, who had still been our chairman at that last meeting of the 
General Committee in 1938. We talked of the power of evil in 
the world, which, in spite of all our talk of sin, we had so 
grievously underestimated in all our planning. We spoke of the 
_ need for a franker facing of all that is in man as once again we 
draw our fellowship together. And yet it was not of the victory 
of evil that I found myself thinking that night but of the new 
understanding of the Bible and of the ecumenical reality of the 
Church which had come from La Roche-Dieu in the pre-war years 
in which the Fédé shared it with the rest of us. Whether or not 
these woods find us once again met in earnest discussion, or walk- 
ing silently with our friends, the rock remains, and on that rock 
our house of faith may yet be built. 
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On to Geneva 


The journey across France to Geneva was carried out in the 
company of Suzanne de Diétrich, and André de Blonay. What a 
joy to be reumted again, what talk we had en route! The way 
was long, the wind was cold, the motor was infirm and old! Time 
would fail me to tell of our punctures, our non-self-starter, our 
door that could not open and our door that could not keep shut. 
Though often the good André in whose charge we were was 
plunged into black despair, and though I had the impression of 
traversing a large part of the Alps on foot with the somewhat 
unnecessary encumbrance of a car to push in front of me, yet 
I would not have missed that particular method of returning to 
my headquarters, for it brought me a vivid picture of the kind of 
world in which the Federation and World Student Relief must 
live and serve. There were the German prisoners-of-war by the 
roadside, and even, strange reversal of our fortune of 1940, at 
a table, in the same inn dining-room, there were the long convoys 
of American soldiers in their trucks, the broken bridges, blasted 
railway stations and discarded velucles of war; there was the 
student relief committee in Lyon so skilfully chatred by the rector, 
with its talk of enough potatoes for only eight days longer; there 
was the long evening with the two friends, the young Catholic 
and the young Communist, matching one another’s ardour for 
France; there were the mountain villages wtih remains of barri- 
cades and burnt-out churches as memorials of the resistance; and 
there was the entrancing view as we emerged from the mountain 
tunnel of Le Chat and saw green rushes standing out at the edges 
of the blue lake below us, the shading of the brown foothills before 
our eyes, and above them the Alps against an evening sky. So 
many centuries of man’s life, so many struggles in bloodshed 
to find the basis of that life—and all against the eternal back- 
ground of the mountains and the seasons, and the unchanging 
laws of God. 

And Geneva will come next time! 

. OE eh & 
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THE STUDENT WORLD CHRONICLE 


The World’s Student Christian Federation 
and Belgium 


The two following articles came out of Belgium during the period of 
occupation. They are interesting as showing, from two widely 
different points of view, what the W.S.C.F. has 
stood for im that country. 


To Students of Brussels 


A Speech by the General Secretary of the S.C.M., October, 1941 


For the third or fourth time now I have been given the task to 
present to you the S.C.M. of Belgium and the Federation. I do not 
know whether I accomplished this task well in previous years, since 
it is always difficult to analyse the significance and the aims of some- 
thing with which one is directly connected, especially when this some- 
thing is a Movement which has not yet got beyond the experimental 
stage. 

During the first years of the existence of our Movement, its 
leaders, apart from the formulation of some rather confused aims, 
could testify to one positive fact only: when they came into contact 
with the foreign movements they had felt an inexpressible shock 
which had been of very great importance in their life as Christians 
and as students. They had discovered that there exists a very per- 
sonal, infectious and living way of serving Jesus Christ in college. 
And in their turn they tried what had been attempted after the last 
war—on the pattern of the large European Student Christian Move- 
ments—in many other countries, but never yet in Belgium, 


The Belgian S.C.M. 


What is the $.C.M.? It is not avoiding the question if I say 
first of all what it is not. For there are indeed some things which it 
most definitely is not. First of all it is not a Protestant circle. And 
yet most of its members belong to the Reformed Churches. We 
accept the teaching and the richness that these can give us, and one 
of our purposes is to make the “student-movers” more “church-con- 
scious”. We are nevertheless obliged to mark certain limits; as an 
S.C.M. our Movement goes beyond the frame of a Protestant circle, 
it is a Movement which has grown on its own, no extension of the 
Sunday School. It is Christian in the most extensive (but not the 
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vaguest) sense of the word; it is student in trying to understand the 
needs and the worries of all students, both Christians and unbelievers. 
Ours is a freer, broader and also more specialised group than any of 
the specifically Protestant movements. The S.C.M. welcomes Ortho- 
dox, Anglicans and even Roman Catholics; it knows its ecumenical 
task. It tries to establish contacts with the unbelievers looking for 
truth, and, above all, it prefers to respect the doubts and difficulties of 
Christians who come to it, rather than to force them to take a pious 
attitude which does not correspond to their inner feelings. 

But this liberty which we give to everyone to develop as he likes, 
or rather as God likes, does not imply a spiritual dilettantism. We 
do not constitute a religious study circle. We have a message, and we 
must express it in a straightforward way, without however, requiring 
from our fellow-students anything but a desire to discuss frankly. 

The declaration drawn up in the spring of 1937, after lengthy 
exchanges between the associations of Ghent and Brussels, the 
French Movement and the W.S.C.F., constitutes the charter of a 
Movement which is firmly committed to Jesus Christ and yet devoid 
of any narrowness. Here is the text: 

“The Belgian Federation of Christian Student Associations obeys 
its vocation to proclaim the Gospel amongst students and to help 
them to know and to live the Christian life—as the Bible reveals it 
to us. 

“It has the following aims: (i) To unite in the faith of Jesus 
Christ all students who believe in Him as Saviour and Lord and con- 
fess His name in the expectation of His reign. (ii) To welcome 
indiscriminately all students who look for truth and to study with 
them the grounds of the Christian Faith and the Christian conception 
of life.” : 

Our group is at the same time a fellowship and an open associa- 
tion. It has the sincere desire to provide for every stage of spiritual 
life, not disappointing those who already know Jesus Christ and yet 
not hurrying unduly those who feel only a certain attraction to 
Him as yet. 


Contact with the W.S.C.F. 


These are our aims. But how do we realise them? How do we 
give life to these principles of action? We have, to guide us in our 
enterprise, the wide and profound experience that the W.S.C.F. 
brings to us. For I omitted to mention before that the $.C.M. and 
even more the Association of Brussels, is no local Movement. It 
works in connection with a great international organisation, composed 
of twenty-five affiliated Movements and of half a score of “Pioneer” 
Movements (such as our own) altogether involving about 200,000 
members. A great organisation, I said, but do not let this expression 
evoke for you the image of an enormous ‘administrative machine, 
which has set itself the task of keeping up-to-date statistics of the 
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souls it contains. When the mail with foreign countries was easier, 
I received very few papers from this organisation, still fewer figures. 
Exchanging letters and people, publishing news and reports of the 
different Movements, organising conferences and camps, editing 
books, these are the (eminently personal) methods of the Federation. 


The system which it employs is as simple as it is flexible, it enables 
the Federation to make known rapidly throughout the whole world 
whatever new ways of action and new methods one of the national 
Movements has found successful. And especially, the Federation 
forces every Movement to look constantly beyond its own boundaries. 


Thus the W.S.C.F. succeeded where other similar organisations 
failed. I have the conviction that it will survive the present crisis, 
which particularly affects any international movement. It will not 
disappear, because it is not bound to any worn-out form of civilisation 
which we may have known, because it remained faithful, in spite of 
some sad deviations, to Him Who has promised to be faithful. The 
W.S.C.F. has never been afraid to go forward. Ten years ago it 
promoted the restoration of corporate life in the university, the organ- 
isation of labour camps for students and young workers, the use of 
the Liturgy in university services—all new ideas in different fields. 
It created the International Student Service and instituted a Universal 
Day of Prayer. You see by this that it gives us a testimony both of 
a deep inner conviction and of consequent Christian social action. 


The balance sheet of our work 


Have we of the Belgian $.C.M. taken the same road? Let me 
read you a passage from the letter of a Jesuit Father, who is much in 
sympathy with the Federation and wrote a study on Protestant mis- 
sions to students. “I must tell you that I also felt an agreeable 
surprise. I know the spirit of fraternal understanding which is the 
token of ecumenism; I have many a friend in England and in Sweden, 
but Protestantism in Belgium has often seemed to me rather narrow 
and distrustful, animated by a petty, cavilling, controversial attitude 
even when it is polite and obliging. The spirit of a small country, 
and I confess it, only an answer to a Catholic clergy of no wider 
views. This atmosphere is deadly for the kind of work which aims 
at meeting in Christian fellowship. Consequently it was a great joy 
to me to find again in the Belgian Movement this spirit of. ‘fellow- 
ship’ and the breadth of sympathy I used to find only in foreign 
countries. Reading the messages and the S.C.M. magazine I found 
again the dynamic inspiration of the W.S.C.F.” 


I have very often asked, “What made you come back again?” 
The answer is almost always the same, “It is the atmosphere”; and 
indeed if we cannot deny grave insufficiencies, at least we have, I 
think, succeeded in creating the right atmosphere. We always 
attached great value to frankness. For instance we did not pray at 
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_ the beginning of our meetings before we felt a real need for prayer; 


we refused to worship simply for the reason that a Protestant 
Association is supposed to do so. 


But let us consider the points at which we fell short. Our 
balance sheet is scanty if we consider it from the point of view of 
evangelisation. Our activity is even poorer if we compare it to, e.g., 
that of the Latvian Movement. This little group of 25 boy and girl. 
students succeeded in a very short time in acquiring a very great 
evangelical strength, which enabled it to organise several university 
missions with notable results. We, after four years, have not yet 
reached this stage. To what can we attribute this? To a lack of 
personal conviction first of all, perhaps, and also to the fact that our 
churches have given us an insufficient foundation, by giving us only 
an insipid doctrine, also we can attribute it to a lack of fellowship 
between the members. And that leads me to say that God is baffling ; 
I never denied that His ways are impenetrable, but the spiritual life 
of the members of the S.C.M. lead me to believe it still more deeply. 
The Belgian S.C.M. member is a reserved and retired person, he 
does not show his emotions, he does not speak at all, or as little as 
possible; one asks oneself if he even listens, He seems to be satisfied 
with the conventional Christianity which he has been taught. One 
would think he is made of stone; then, suddenly, one day one is aware 
that he has been enabled to choose, to commit his life. He has scorned 
half-heartedness, and yet he has refused to let himself be carried 
away without reflection. Slowly has the work been accomplished in 
him; Jesus Christ has taken possession of his being. 

Let us end with the testimony of a girl who attended the meetings 
of our Association for some months. “... I should like to tell you, 
however, and I think I am not the only one to confess it, that the 
“Fédé” left in me a very warm and very sincere impression. It 
enabled me, among other things to see what new life it was possible 
to have in oneself when, though still very young, one consecrated 
oneself altogether, simply but wholly, to Christ. 

I want to express the very sincere desire that all of you who 
are joyfully gathered in spite of our present difficulties may still 
know this fellowship in Christ for a long time to come. Not so long 
ago I have known myself this inexpressible peace and joy of a new 
Hie hc: | 

PIERRE MAHILLON. 


A Jesuit Account of University Missions within the World’s 
Student Christian Federation 


In Februray, 1940, there appeared in the Belgian Jesuit journal, 
Nouvelle Revue Théologique, an article entitled, Missions Protestantes 
aux Universitaires. The subject of the article is, in fact, the Univer- 
sity Missions of the World’s Student Christian Federation. The 
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writer, Father John W. Saatman, S.J., shows a wide acquaintance 
with Federation literature; his footnotes included references to many 
different numbers of Tue StupeNT Wor Lp, to the Three Year Plan 
(1938) and to such British and American books as Fenn’s Learning 
Wisdom and C, P, Shedd’s Two Centuries of Student Christian 
Movements. In particular, however, he bases his account of Univer- 
sity Missions on the Federation publication, Cahier des Missions 
Universitaires (1935)—English title, Student Evangelism. As the 
writer himself points out, the greater part of the article is simply a 
résumé of that document. 


The spirit in which Father Saatman writes can be gathered from 
his opening sentences: 


“The purpose of this article is to give an objective account of a 
Protestant experiment, the organising and carrying through of 
University Missions to students. The reader will thus gain some 
idea of what is being done within certain of the more fervent 
circles of our ‘separated brethren’, and in addition may perhaps 
derive some profit from their example.” 


He also speaks of, 


“letting the original documents speak for themselves .. . in the 
hope that thereby the thought of the authors will not be misrep- 
resented.” 


And so rigorously does he carry this out that, apart from one or two 
comments at the beginning and the end, the whole of the article seems 
to be drawn from Federation statements. . 


He begins with a brief sketch of the nature and history of the 
Federation: 


“Everything in this organisation is Protestant—the founder, the 
leaders and the members; a very small number of schismatics 
have entered it, influenced by the ecumenical movement.” 


Despite this stress on the “Protestantism” of the Federation, he is 
not unaware of the existence of the Orthodox within it, and calls 
attention in a footnote to an article by Professor Zander on the 
subject. After mentioning the foundation of the Federation he 
touches on the difficulties of the post-1918 period, difficulties which 
arose, 


“not so much because of national divisions as because of a cleav- 
age which appeared within Christian thinking, the Anglo-Saxons 
emphasising the social aspects of Christianity, the Germans turn- 
ing to the vision of the eschatological Kingdom of God. Never- 
theless the Federation recovered its strength by centring the 
devotion of all its members on the Crucified Christ.” 


He follows this with facts and figures to indicate the extent and 
activities of the Federation, noting the point that, 


es 


ee ee 
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“Here the faiths of Lutheran, Calvinist, Anglican, Presbyterian, 
and Orthodox are blended not in such a way as to reduce them to 
a least common denominator, but creatively, with the love of 
Christ as the common bond, and the extension of His Kingdom in 
the University as the common aim.” 


He praises THE STUDENT WorLD as a review, 
“written with great ability by the leaders of the Federation and 
by outstanding Protestant and Orthodox personalities’, 


mentions the Federation News Sheet and the Universal Day of 
Prayer, and concludes the first part of his article by giving a résumé 
of the Three Year Plan, the statement of policy recommended to 
the consideration of the national Movements by the General Com- 
mittee of the Federation in 1938. 

The second part of the article, as has already been said, deals 
entirely with the subject of University Missions as described in 
Student Evangelism. And everything is quotation, even to the intro- 
ductory sentences which read as if they were Father Saatman’s own, 
but are in fact from Dr. Visser ’t Hooft’s Foreword to the document 
concerned. There is no need to give a detailed account of the con- 
tents here, which simply follow the chapters of Student Evangelism. 
The important thing is to observe that Father Saatman thought it 
well worth while to pass on to Roman Catholic readers so thorough 
an account of the Federation’s experience of campaigns and missions 
to students. He even includes the Appendices which give specimen 
programmes of actual missions and a list of “Questions and Objec- 
tions” sent in by students of Lausanne before a mission there. Per- 
haps the only paragraph to which he makes no reference is a short one 
entitled, Collaboration with other Confessions? (Student Evangelism, 
p. 15). It is sad to reflect that this should be the only part of the 
Federation’s experience which he regarded as having no relevance 
for his readers. 

At the conclusion he declares that there is little either in the pro- 
grammes or the practical organisation of these missions which will 
be unfamiliar to the Catholic reader, yet their effectiveness in the 
University situation deserves to make them well known. 


“Tt is generally a mistake, in one psychological atmosphere, to 
copy a formula which has been successful somewhere else. Never- 
theless there may be here some suggestions of value for Catholic 
Action among students ; it is in that hope that the present article 
has been written.” 
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The Christian Universities in China 


My DEAR RoBeERT, 


I am one of the fortunate people in China to have seen the very 
interesting number of THE StupeENT Wor tp for the second quarter 
of this year on “Culture and Christianity”; and I turned naturally 
to “The Educational Aims of the Christian Colleges in China”, as 
put forward by Dr. T. H. Greene of Princeton. I am in no position 
to speak for any Christian colleges, whose comments I hope you will - 
receive; but having taught for two years in a Christian university— 
Lingnan in Canton—and three in a Government university here, I 
would like, with your permission to add a few observations on the 
very interesting statement. 


I wonder whether Dr. Greene and his colleagues have read the 
other articles in THE StupENT Wortp! I am thinking particularly 
of Denis de Rougemont’s in which he says that if a Church (and I 
take it a Christian college) is to be in a position to intervene_in the 
cultural process, it must be based on a firm doctrine, on a theology 
which is at the same time rigorous and vital within the Church; and 
he condemns the liberal Protestantism of the nineteenth and twen- 
tieth centuries as having inspired no artist, musician, poet, or philoso- 
pher. “A Church whose theology is vague has nothing more to say 
in the domain of culture.’ I believe this statement is just-as true in 
China as it is in the West, and yet the statement about the aims of 
the Chinese Christian colleges is thoroughly liberal and humanistic in 
its outlook, and it is perhaps significant that neither the Church nor 
the study of theology is once mentioned. 

It is obvious that Christian education in this country has been for 
the most part inspired by American liberal Christianity, and I do 
not wish for a moment to underrate the great debt we owe to its 
foresight and energy. But as the Planning Committees of the Associ- 
ated Boards themselves suspect, this is not enough for the present 
needs, and secularisation is creeping in, largely because so few people 
have thought really seriously about what a Christian university should 
be. ‘And yet the disregard of the Church shown in the statement is 
hardly fair to the Chinese Christian universities, which have at least 
made some attempt to relate themselves to the life of the Chinese 
Church. Yenching University with its graduate school of religion 

- has probably come nearest to producing an indigenous theology, and 
it is worth noting that its most prominent scholar, Dr. T. C. Chao, 
was after many years led to seek ordination, as a result of his seeing 
the need for the central position of a theologically based Church in 
the Christian life of China. Dr. Francis Wei, the president of 
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Central China College, and another of China’s foremost Christian 
scholars, is also convinced of the need for high-grade theological 
training, and has a scheme which he hopes to put into effect after the 
war. St. John’s, Shanghai, being a denominational school has been 
able to emphasise theological education, and has produced some very 
fine leaders of the Church. The combined universities now at 
Chengtu have a Union Theological College attached to them, and the 
same has been true of Lingnan University in South China. 

But it remains true that the Christian universities are not famous 
for their influence on the life of the Church, so much as in certain 
technical achievements which may become very easily divorced from 
it. Thus St. John’s is known for its doctors, Nanking for its agricul- 
turists, West China for its dentists, Central China for its teachers’ 
training; and I remember President Y. L. Lee remarking ruefully 
soon after accepting office, that Lingnan was famous for its papayas 
and ice cream! 

What has brought about this disastrous separation of the Church 
from the Christian universities? The first reason is economic; the 
Church has been content with too low a standard of education and 
living for its clergy. The divergence between their lot and that of 
the missionaries on the one hand, and their fellow students who go in 
for medicine or education on the other, has been too marked. Conse- 
quently the Church, with a number of outstanding exceptions, has 
not had the leadership to inspire young men to offer themselves for 
the ministry. If they have a call to service it is more likely to be to 
the Y.M.C.A. or to medicine. The second reason is that the religious 
life of the Christian colleges is almost wholly divorced from the life 
of the Chinese Church. People often complain that we in the West 
have brought our denominational differences with us, but I think 
it is also fair to complain that we have done worse in bringing the 
undenominational confusion of college chapels which have no rela- 
tion to the Church outside, and which give no positive and organic 
teaching about the Church as the Body of Christ. Consequently 
students who have been converted and baptized in college are often 
quite ignorant of a great many Christian obligations, and do not find 
their way into the fellowship of the local church which they have 
sometimes been taught to regard as beneath their intellectual dignity. 
Today the Chinese Church is gradually winning more university 
graduates into the ranks of its leaders; but the pace would be much 
quicker if the universities were based on a firmer theology and were 
more closely integrated with the life of the Church. 

Dr. Greene’s document asks what is the distinctive contribution 
of Christainity to modern China, and although he points us to reli- 
ance upon God’s help, I cannot avoid the feeling that Christianity is 
presented as a means to the noble end of individual integrity and 
national reconstruction. But is this really what is meant by educa- 
tion in the spirit of the Christian Gospel? For the Gospel reverses 
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all the standards of human achievement and success, and teaches that 
self-sacrifice and humility are surer roads to the Kingdom. It would 
have been interesting if the Planning Committee had worked out 
more fully what such education in the spirit of the Gospel would be 
like, for surely it is by no means obvious. There would be the 
insistence on training by small groups in close fellowship, as Our 
Lord taught His disciples; perhaps the tutorial system after which 
many Chinese colleges have been feeling is an expression of this. 
Then there would be the method of learning by doing, just as Our 
Lord took a little child and set him in the midst. Chinese students have 
become more practical than they were before the war, but there is 
still a good deal the Christian universities could say and do about the 
dignity of labour. There would also be the challenge to get students 
to think for themselves, which was precisely the method of the par- 
ables. This of course ought to be the aim of any university, but the 
old Chinese system of learning by rote dies hard, and it should be 
the function of Christian universities to do all they can to foster 
original and not mechanical thinking. Finally to teach in the spirit 
of the Gospels calls for the acknowledgment by the teachers, of the 
Holy Spirit as the source of all learning and wisdom, and this brings 
us back again to our theology. 


It also brings us to another very practical point which has also 
not been mentioned by Dr. Greene’s statement, and that is the actual 
conditions of educational control in China. It is no use putting for- 
ward general principles about a Christian education if they really 
come into conflict with the system the Government is trying to intro- 
duce. This stage has not yet been reached, and the Chinese Minister 
of Education has welcomed Christian education; but it is common 
knowledge that an increasing amount of control is being exercised, 
and that freedom of thought and inquiry is being limited in a rather 
ominous way. Even before this “unification of thought” became an 
avowed object, I had been struck by the way the Christian universities 
seem to have been tied and bound by the complicated requirements 
of a Government curriculum. Courses on religion were technically 
barred, though in recent years optional courses have been tolerated. 
But a fear of what the authorities might think, added to the secular- 
isation which has already come in, has meant that such courses do 
not play a very vital part in university life. Today it is unfortun- 
ately the case that the Christian universities have showed less inde- 
pendence of thought than some of the National universities, notably 
the Southwest Associated Universities in Kunming. I was surprised 
to hear, for example, that the San Min Chu I Youth Corps (which 
has supplanted the Boy Scouts and is the Government instrument for 
moulding the youth of China into a common pattern) has been 
. allowed to set up a big building and organisation in the middle of a 
Christian campus, apparently without any questions being asked. All 
this suggests that the Planning Committee in America is not fully 
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aware of the present conditions in China, and that both in America 
and China more attention needs to be paid to the fundamental pur- 
poses of Christian education in the important days ahead. 

Christian universities have a great record, and their members 
_ often look back with a sense of nostalgia to the happy atmosphere of 
Christian fellowship which they found on the campus, and which is 
in such contrast to the often impersonal handing out of information 
which sometimes passes for education in Government institutions. 
But we have to ask ourselves whether the Christian universities pre- 
pared students for life in China or in America. It is true that we 
can point to a distinguished row of alumni in prominent positions, but 
as a candid Chinese friend said to a missionary not long ago, “Can 
you honestly say that with these people in high posts there is any less 
corruption in Chinese public life than there was before?” I believe 
that the effectiveness and faithfulness of Christian universities in 
China will be in direct relation to their having a theology—that is to 
say, something to say about God; and also in direct relation to their 
integral contacts with the Chinese Church. Otherwise they will 
reflect our own confusions, and cannot become the true spiritual home 
of learning in China. 


With best wishes, 
Yours ever, 
GILBERT BAKER. 


From the Maquis to the Latin Quarter 


A revealing article borrowed from “Temps Présent, a Paris weekly, 
via the French News Sheet of European Student ‘Relief. 


I am not going to speak here of the mass of students, but only of 
a small group well-known to me, which may serve as an occasion for 
expressing certain general considerations without fear of contradic- 
tion from anyone in particular. 

The greater number of these boys, with the later addition of a 
few girls, joined the Resistance Movement either in Paris or the 
Magquis about June, 1943. One can imagine what these fourteen 
months were like: first the intoxication of joining up followed by the 
baffling effect and weariness of an anarchic and disordered life lived 
from day to day, the strained expectation of a disembarkation before 
the end of the year and the cruel disillusion that followed on apparent 
abandonment; the hardships of the winter, disgust which inaction, 
the first rounding up by the Germans, loss of comrades, tales of tor- 
ture, the sense of a stake which was almost too heavy in a struggle 
whose aims gradually became blurred; in fact it was a year without 
horizons, full of interior crises, with most people longing for some 
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hard conflict if only in order to come to life again. And yet, through 
all this distress there remained the determination not to let go, to win 
in the adventure, to use this hiatus for rethinking society; there 
remained the dreams of an ideal world in which life would be pos- 
sible, the forming of small close-knit teams of companions who 
worked, read and discussed about the possible forms of a freer, 
juster society, and an enthusiasm which renewed itself as a desire for 
political action, an apprehension of the failure of their elders, and 
the strong desire to struggle alone, with none but the men of their own 
generation, in a great ardour of purity. 


Upon that came the whirlwind of liberation. Out of it they 
came stunned and numbed, uncertain of the right course to take. 
Days passed in a sort of semi-idleness, in learning what had happened 
and renewing contacts. Then suddenly they felt the weight of these 
weeks and months of insensate nervous expenditure. There came a 
great need for rest, for leaving others to act. Yet some hung on. 
But in the army the old framework baffled them; in civil life they 
witnessed the incredibly quick development of a network of old 
institutions, old compromises, old inertias which were once more 
resuming their hold on the life of the country. In the actual Resistance 
groups they felt themselves to be awkward or ill-tempered with the 
newcomers who posed as leaders, and too often took the power into 
their own hands with voluminous protestations of democratic faith 
though they could hold it only over a minute nucleus of their own 
comrades—and that too soon turned out to be illusory, since the old 
teams easily contrived to win the effective power themselves. 


What then was left for them to do? To return to their studies, 
and the life of the Latin Quarter? to the swarming into lectures, the 
wasting of time, the smoky cafés, the cinemas, to that dead vegetative 
life full of false enthusiasm and snobbery and distorted social egoism 
—that life they had learnt to despise and sworn to reject, not only 
for themselves but for their fellow countrymen? Yet that is what 
they are offered on their return—a world in which nothing had 
changed. Were they to take up once more the old way of life, to fall 
under its spell, enter its enervating atmosphere, with occasional even- 
ings when they would reassemble and join their voices in the old 
nostalgic songs? ‘At such times the memory of the Maquis would 
rekindle, and take on a legendary prestige. Were they, half-bankrupt 
at twenty-one as they were, to plunge into a life which had already 
lost its charm, and keep their eyes sadly on the past? 

As a matter of fact, I don’t think the danger is really serious for 
many of them. They have not lost their revolutionary spirit in two 
months. But mark you, they did hope for a revolution in broad 
daylight, in the strong tide of the powers born of Resistance. And 
it was not without bitterness that they faced the fact that the 
departure of the occupying forces did not bring an end to the 
clandestine stage of their struggle. 
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Is that a bad thing, I wonder? As far as they are concerned, I 
am not so sure, if they are of a stature for fighting on. But let us be 
careful as regards the country. We haven’t the means to allow suc- 
cessive revolutionary movements to fail. Of course I know that it 
was only the name of the recent movement that was revolutionary, 
but none the less this great wave of disguised reaction has swept away 
with it real resources and real values which an authentic revolution 
would have retained. 

The very minimum demanded by a revolution is that real prob- 
lems should be looked at squarely, even if they seem to concern only 
a small section of the population. I shall mention one, serious in itself, 
but also symbolic. No university reform has any chance of lasting 
unless it takes account of the legitimate readiness for action among 
the young people who fill our faculties (university courses) and our 
larger schools, and who have shown that at their age it is possible 
to have a civic sense and a sense of political obligation; if at least the 
universities still hope to keep these young people shut up inside a 
closed system of life and thought which is, for that very reason, also 
sterile. The return from the Maquis and the Resistance Movement 
raises the problem of university youth in a sharper form; but it has 
existed for years. To go on refusing to face it may land us in catas- 
trophe. At the same time we must realise that its solution means a 
gigantic. transformation which can never be effected by the mere 
changing of syllabuses or by the admission to University Councils of 
ten students—representing 40,000—nor yet by the constitution of 
small political cells under the protection of great movements. 


PreRRE-AIME TOUCHARD. 


Vignettes from a Refugee Holiday Camp 
Gimel, Switzerland, Whitsuntide, 1944 


A week-end camp with seventeen nationalities present in 1944— 
what an exploit! There were Italians and French, English and Ger- 
mans, Czechs and Poles, Ukrainians and Lithuanians. 

Life in camp was marvellously free. That was what everyone 
wanted most. Everything was organised so that we could have a good 
time. No special programme. Who wants a special programme? 
One evening we attempted a discussion'on university problems. It 
was a failure. And instead of it, as the poor chairman was making a 
tremendous effort to put life into the debate, a little Jugoslav group 
began to sing the old nostalgic songs of their country. In a moment 
everyone was around them, and singing with them. We were out of 
doors under a wonderful starry sky, and we were transported into 
another world. So perished the university problems! 
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The countryside was beautiful and friendly. The big stone house 
was excellently suited for such a camp. It was far from the village, 
lost above endless fields, and hidden in the great woods. Far away 
we could see the Lake of Geneva and the snowy Alps. The sun was 
included in the party, and did not fail us. We were free. No police 
at hand to bother us, no regulations, no ten o’clock curfew, but free- 
dom and peace. Consequently one morning I was wakened up by a 
splendid masculine quartet singing loudly at sunrise the Internationale, 
each in his own language! There was an Italian, a German, a 
Ukrainian, and a Lithuanian! I have never seen happier boys in all 
my life. 

We spent long evenings singing songs of different countries, with 
a preference for Slav songs, which spoke to us of a deep homesick- 
ness, of a hard and strange life, unknown to a lot of us. We hada 
big camp-fire one night and every nationality gave us something from 
its own folk-lore. 


So much for the outward appearance of the camp. What about 
its inner life? What were all these students on holiday, away from 
normal life with its boredom, thinking about and struggling after? 
I remember the Sunday morning. All the Catholics set out at six 
o’clock to reach the little church a few villages below Gimel. A 
Ukrainian girl was lying in the sun, and suddenly she asked my 
friend: ‘Are you a Catholic?” “No,” answered my friend, “I ama 
Protestant.” “Then why are you not with your family, since you 
have one, and why are you not at church?” We started to explain 
that we were to have a service in the afternoon, and that we had 
chosen to come and enjoy the camp with her. But she was not 
convinced, and we were a little shaken. 


The same young girl was reading Tolstoi, lying on the grass, bare- 
foot, and a little wild in her strangeness. Suddenly amidst a burst of 
laughter and screams on the part of the girls a little calf appeared, 
jumping and dancing in the high grass. Nobody could catch it. 
Suddenly our new friend was on her feet, and with a laugh of joy 
she began running round the little animal in a sort of pagan dance. 
As she fled down the meadow chasing the calf, it was a strange 
picture. 


How interesting were the long conversations we were able to have 
with one another during these hours of idleness, when people usually 
hard to approach had the barriers down. We learnt to understand one 
another better, and to open our hearts to those who had suffered 
deeply from all the consequences'of war. This part of the life of 
the camp was perhaps less spectacular, but it was certainly the most 
important. Contacts established slowly in a spirit of fellowship were 
to unite us better than camp-fires and serenades. 
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The most important thing was that we were really ourselves. 
We had no need to act a part. We were ourselves, and nobody 
else. We were free from all restraint, and all the things we had 
hidden so carefully began to come to the surface. You must not 
forget that many of these students had been trained through months 
of illegality and underground life not to be what they were, but to 
play a part in a great drama, in which the destiny of their country 
was at stake. And through suffering and troubles they had, little by 
little, forgotten their own personalities. 

And we were to make amazing discoveries. The rude, selfish, 
wild boy you were never able to approach revealed himself suddenly 
as a great admirer of nature and the simple life, who suffered deeply 
in the dull grey life of the city. Another, who seemed to deny all the 
ordinary, accepted rules of life, turned out to be seeking after finer 
moral living. And so on. 


But as the camp continued something was also creeping into it, 
creating a sort of uneasiness amongst us. The camp was terribly 
neutral. There was no emphasis on nationality, and also of course no 
acceptance of religious positions. The difficulty of those of us who 
were Christians giving our witness was hard to understand. We 
were, it would seem, paralysed by something we did not quite under- 
stand at the beginning, and still less as the camp went on. We ought 
to have been more positive. _ 

The general situation almost defeated us. We experienced our 
own weakness, and our lack of courage in face of an overwhelming 
will to silence. Yet, if we were painfully silent on our general atti- 
tude, I am quite certain that it was better in our personal conversa- 
tions. And the camp was truly an important event. 


We had the feeling, yes, the certainty afterwards, that all our 
friends were seeking for something they could not find alone. This 
something may differ widely in its expressions. But on the whole 
our friends were confronted with the ruin of what had been their 
ordinary lives. They had been urged to really great action, far above 
normal human capacity. They had not refused the summons. But 
they did not see the way to answer it. They had put their faith in 
various ideologies, and, for the most part, these had failed. They 
were ready to try something else. But they did not want to enlist 
in something they could not believe in as a whole. 

Besides, they had in their minds a lot of old things, which they 
were not ready to throw away easily and all at once. In order to have 
any reason for hope they believed in all sorts of utopias. You found, 
people refusing to believe in their own sufferings, their own misfor- 
tunes. They knew that these existed for others, but not for them. They 
were in the terrible position of those who go through life with their 
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eyes shut. If you have enough love and enough courage to open 
their eyes, then you will find yourself in charge of them for months 
and months, leading them through despair and terror until they reach 
the safe ground of faith. That is a terrifying responsibility, and a 
terrible weight upon your own life. Yet that is what for the most 
part they needed so badly. 


Are you ready to undertake such a spiritual task? You have to 
choose, or, more truly, you hdve no choice or you will be unfaithful to 
your vocation as a Christian. When these students begin to tell 
you all about their lives, when they make you their confidant, and lay 
on your shoulder all the weight they have carried with them for years, 
and when you agree to listen, then you cannot go back. You have to 
love them, not pity them. You must not permit yourself to become 
sentimental about what they say. You have to keep your mind clear 
and not be foolish. You cannot preach the Gospel to them all at 
once. You have to learn to be their friend. 


Daisy MILLER. 


vi 
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BOOK REVIEWS 


Tue Divine-HumMAn Encounter. By Emil Brunner. Student 
Christian Movement Press, 8s. 6d. 


In recent years a great deal of confusion has resulted from the 
writing of both the defenders and the opponents of neo-orthodoxy. 
Much of this confusion has arisen as a result of the inherent dialectic 
which lies within our conceptual framework of the faith. As the 
opponents have tended to exaggerate the subjective element of the 
Christian Faith—its freedom and spontaneity—so the defenders have 
tended to exaggerate the objective element—its doctrines, creeds, and 
the Word of God as expressed in and through the Bible and the 
Church. It is almost inevitable that the gulf between those two 
groups should widen and become more difficult to bridge so long 
as our thinking of Christianity remains within the framework of this 
dialectic. 

It is precisely this difficulty that Dr. Brunner’s book faces squarely 
and honestly. It is composed of six lectures originally delivered on 
the Olaus Petri Foundation at the University of Uppsala in Sweden 
in 1937. Much credit must be given to the translator, Dr. Amandus 
W. Loos, of Spelman College, Atlanta, Ga., for catching so much 
of the spirit and vividness of Dr. Brunner’s original work. 

The primary thesis of this book is to show clearly and decisively 
how the objective-subjective antithesis, as borrowed from Greek 
thought, fails to provide an adequate framework or thought structure 
for the understanding of the biblical message of ‘Christian truth. He 
is not interested in this antithesis from the philosophical point of view, 
but only from the Christian point of view, as a believing member of 
the fellowship. In the first chapter he describes what he means by 
this objectivity and subjectivity. The first is the tendency to identify 
faith as belief in the doctrines, the creeds, the sacraments, and the 
Church of traditional Christianity as having meaning in themselves; 
whereas the opposite tendency is to identify faith with freedom and 
spontaneity—‘the spirit bloweth where it listeth” is the favourite 
motif. He then traces the course of the alternation of these two 
extremes in theology since the Reformation. Due recognition is 
given to the tendency within neo-orthodoxy, of which he himself is 
one of the chief exponents, to over-emphasise the dogmatic and objec- 
tive elements of the Christian life. However, he is not willing to rest 
content with this recognition, but seeks to move beyond to what he 
calls “biblical faith”. He says, “Quite naturally the first thought is 
that the truth must lie somewhere between objectivism and sub- 
jectivism, like the arithmetical mean between two ultimate values.” 
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Such a thought, however, would destroy the power of the Christian 
faith in the lives of its adherents. He goes on to say “the damage to 
the Church did not lie in the one-sided emphasis on the objective or 
the subjective, but rather in the fact that the biblical revelation was 
brought under this antithesis. The Bible is as little concerned with 
objective as with subjective truth. The objective-subjective antithesis 
cannot be applied to the Word of God and faith. It is a category 
of thought wholly foreign, not only to the way of expression in the 
Bible, but also to the entire content. To remove it from the under- 
standing of God’s word and faith is the purpose of these chapters.” 

The positive solution Dr. Brunner gives to this dilemma should 
be of interest to both the defenders and the opponents of neo- 
orthodoxy. It cannot be stated in the short compass of a review, but 
I include here a few of the most pertinent extracts. 

“The biblical revelation in the Old and New Testaments deals 
with the relation of God to men and of men to God. It contains no 
doctrine of God as He is in Himself . . ., none of man as he is him- 
self. .. . It always speaks of God as the God who approaches man 
... and of man as the man who comes from God... . That God— 
even in His “I-am-ness” . . —wishes from the first to be understood 
as the God who approaches man is precisely the meaning of the 
doctrine of the Triune God; that man, even in his natural being, is 
always the man who comes from God is the meaning of the doctrine 
of the image of God and of original sin. And both are known in 
their fullness only in Jesus Christ, in whom as the incarnate Son of 
God both the God who approaches man and the man who comes from. 
God are revealed.” 

“The relation between God and man and between man and God 
is not of such a kind that doctrine can adequately express it in 
abstract formulas. . . . It is not a timeless or static relation, arising 
from the world of ideas—and only for such is doctrine an adequate 
form: rather the relation is an event, and hence narration is the 
proper form ‘to describe it.” 


“The relation between God and man, with which the Bible is 
always concerned and which in fact is the single theme in the entire 
biblical proclamation, can be stated in two words: Lordship and fel- 
lowship. The pivotal point in the Bible is the concept “Kingdom of 
God”, a dual notion holding within itself the ideas of God’s being 
and becoming Lover of men and His fellowship with them; from 
beginning to end, from the first chapter of Genesis to the last chapter 
of Revelation, this is the pivotal point around which all else turns.” 

“In faith man possesses no truth except God’s, and his possession 
is not of the kind whereby one ordinarily possesses a truth, but per- 
sonal fellowship. We are beginning to suspect why in the Bible the 
word ‘truth’ appears in what is for us a-strange context with the 
words ‘doing’ and ‘becoming’. Faith, which appropriates God’s self- 
revelation in His Word, is an event, an act and that a two-sided act— 
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if ! 
an act of God and an act of man. An encounter takes place between 
God and man. While God is coming to meet man He also makes 
possible man’s going to meet Him.” 
“There is no longer a place here for the Objective-Subjective 


antithesis. . . . The self-revelation of God is no object, but wholly 
the doing and self-giving of a subject—or, better expressed, a 
Person. ... Likewise, the personal act of trust is something quite other 


than subjectivity—that subjectivity which can become actual only 
when it is over against an object, that subjectivity which appropriates 
what is foreign to it.... Yet in the Bible what we have been talking 
about is just what is called truth. ‘I am the truth.’ This biblical 
‘truth’ is as different from what otherwise is called truth as this 
personal encounter and the double-sided self-giving and its resulting 
fellowship are different from the comprehension of facts by means 
of reasoning.” 

The emphasis in the Bible, according to the author, is always on 
the verb—either as God’s act or as man’s response—not on the object, 
whether that object is being or principle. Yet, at the same time, he 
recognises that while God communicates Himself to man, He does 
so in such a way as to tell man “something”, “something true”, and 
this the author claims is in His Word. It is this “something true” 
which is the basis for doctrine; though the doctrine is never the object 
which is true, but the truth is always in, under and around the 
doctrine. Doctrine is essential because the “content” of the truth 
which God is continually speaking cannot be grasped except within 
such a framework. Thus the author takes up each doctrine of the 
Christian faith in turn to clarify its meaning with reference to the 
Divine-human encounter which he has been describing. 

This is a most useful book for all those who are anxious to under- 
stand the essence of the Christian faith as well as those who find 
themselves either defenders or opponents of neo-orthodoxy. § It 
clarifies and simplifies and also sweeps away much of the rubbish 
_ which has accumulated around the central Christian message during 
| the past centuries. It is profound and moving in its treatment of the 
| basic relationship between God and Man. 
| Dare D, Brown. 
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LicHt or Curist. By Evelyn Underhill. Longmans Green & Co., 
London, 1944, 5/-. 


Two books published in 1943-1944 vividly recall the personality 
of the late Evelyn Underhill to those who knew her either as friend 
or as speaker and writer. Light of Christ is a series of addresses 
which, although given at the House of Retreat at Pleshey in 1932, is 
now for. the first time seen in print. The collected Letters trace, 
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through her correspondence with friends and those who sought ‘her 
counsel, the development of a truly rare and dedicated spirit. 

Light of Christ might well serve as a model for retreats, although 
the delicacy of the speaker’s touch combined with her depth of under- 
standing sets a high standard for the leader. The addresses do, 
however, set an ideal for the serious efforts being made in our move- 
ments to deepen the spiritual life of their members. 

Miss Underhill makes clear at the outset what she means by a 
retreat. Far from being “an emotional sort of pious day-dream, it 
means entering by a deliberate, self-oblivious, and humble attention 
into the tremendous mysteries of the Life of Christ, it is a period in 
which we... cut off relations with our visible environment which 
generally obsesses us, in order to realise better our invisible environ- 
ment—God—and adjust ourselves better to Him, His demands, His 
gifts.” She makes equally clear that it is not a period for an intel- 
lectual wrestling with problems, whether practical, theological or 
biblical. 

She finds her keynote in a remembered visit to Chartres Cathedral 
and the “solemn coloured majesty” that there enfolded her, as the 
light streamed in through many windows. So must the absolute 
Light of God, which dazzles in its wholeness, be broken up. This 
can best be done as we face the different aspects—mysteries or truths 
—of Christ. Beginning with the Incarnation and Childhood, we turn 
' to Christ as Teacher, as Healer, as Rescuer; finally His Cross, fol- 
lowed by Christ Triumphant in His Church. The process with each 
truth is threefold. First we receive “teaching, healing, revelation of 
truth” by looking and absorbing rather than by analysing; then we 
are made to turn round and “apply what we have absorbed to our 
own inner life which has got to grow up to the fullness of His 
stature”; finally we are reminded that the Christian does not stand 
alone; we are “part of the organism through which Christ continues 
to live in the world” ; we are “required to incarnate something of His 
spirit, share our knowledge of Him and give ourselves without stint 
to heal and save... .” These three stages are kept steadily before 
the retreatant, who is never allowed to forget the completeness of 
the Christian life. 

The message of this admirably lucid and penetrating little book 
is best summed up in the prayer which stands at the head of the first 
address, culled from the Dawn Office of the Eastern Church: “Shine 
into our hearts, O loving Master, by the pure light of the knowledge 
of Thyself, and open the eyes of our minds to Thy teaching; that in 
all things we may both think and act according to Thy good pleasure 
and meditating on those things that are holy, may continually live in 
Thy Light.” 

D, M. 
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